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Art.I, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land. By the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt. 


[ Article concluded from the last Review, page 353.] 


rfowarps.the end of April, 1812, this indefatigable travel- 

ler set out on another expedition from Damascus into 
the Haouran, and the mountains east and south-east of the 
lake of Tiberias. We regret that it is impossible for us to 
follow him to the several parts of the Ledja which he had not 
visited in his first tour; and we particularly recommend, not 
only to geographical but to general readers, his remarks on 
the inhabitants of the Haouran, which impart a fund of valu- 
able information concerning that unfrequented district. — He 
computes the population of the Haouran, exclusively of the 
Arabs from the Desert who visit it in the spring and summer, 
at 50,000 or 60,000. ‘The Turks and Christians resemble 
each other in their modes of life; but the manners of the 
Druses are very distinct. The two former have adopted, 
with the dress of the Bedouins, their dialect, gesture, and 
phraseology. J our-fifths of the Christians are Greeks, and 
they enjoy more toleration from their Turkish masters. than 
they obtain in the greater part of Syria. 


‘ Among the Fellahs of the Haouran, the richest lives like the 
poorest, and displays his superior wealth only on the arrival of 
strangers. The ancient buildings afford spacious and convenient 
dwellings to many of the modern inhabitants, and those who oc- 


_cupy them may have three or four rooms for each family ; but in 


newly built villages, the whole family, with all its household furni- 
ture, cooking utensils, and provision-chests, is commonly huddled 
together in one apartment. Here also they keep their wheat and 
barley in reservoirs formed of clay, called Kawara, which are 
about five feet high and two feet in diameter. The chief articles 
of furniture are, a handmill, which is used in summer, when there 
is no water in the Wadys to drive the mills; some copper-kettles; 
and a few mats; in the richer houses some woollen Lebaet are met 
with, which are coarse woollen stuffs used for carpets, and in win- 
ter for horse-cloths: real carpets or mattrasses are seldom seen, 
unless it be upon the arrival of strangers of consequence. Their 
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orp hair sacks, and horse and camel equipments, are of the same 
ind as those used by the Bedouins, and are known by the same 
names. Each family has a large earthen jar, of the manufacture of 
Rasheiat el Fukhar, which is filled every morning by the females, 
from the Birket or spring, with water for the day’s consumption. 
In every house there is a room for the reception of strangers, called 
from this circumstance Medhafe ; it is usually that in which the 
male part of the family sleeps; in the midst of it is a fire-place to 
boil coffee. 
‘ The most common dishes of these people are Burgoul and 
Keshk; in summer they supply the place of the latter by milk, 
Leben, and fresh butter. Of,the Burgoul I have spoken on other 
occasions: there are two kinds of Keshk, Keshk-hammer and 
Keskh-leben ; the first is prepared by putting leaven into the Bur- 
goul, and pouring water over it ; it is then left until almost putrid, 
and afterwards spread out in the sun, to dry; after which it is 
pounded, and when called for, served up mixed with oil, or but- 
ter. The Keskh-leben is prepared by putting Leben inte the 
Burgoul, instead of leaven: in other respects the process is the 
same. Keskh and bread are the common breakfast, and towards. 
sunset a plate of Burgoul, or some Arab dish, forms the dinner ;. 
in honour of strangers, it is usual to serve up at breakfast melted 
butter and bread, or fried eggs, and in the evening a fowl boiled in 
Burgoul, or a kid or lamb; but this does not very often happen. 
The women and children eat up whatever the men have left on 
their plates. The women dress in the Bedouin manner; they have 
a veil over the head, but seldom veil their faces. 
‘ Hospitality to strangers is another characteristic common to the 
Arabs, and to the people of Haouran. A traveller may alight at 
any house he pleases ; a mat will be immediately spread for him, 
coffee made, and a breakfast or dinner set before him. In entering 
a village it has often happened to me, that several persons pre- 
sented themselves, each begging that I would lodge at his house ; 
and this hospitality is not confined to the traveller himself, his horse 
or his camel is also fed, the first with half or three quarters of a 
Moud* of barley, the second with straw ; with this part of their 
mag cy however, I had often reason to be dissatisfied, less than 
a Moud being insufficient upon a journey for a horse, which is fed 
only in the evening, according to the custom of these countries, 
As it would be considered an affront to buy any corn, the horse 
must remain ill-fed, unless the traveller has the precaution to carry 
a little barley in his saddle-bag, to make up the deficiency in the 
host’s allowance. On returning to Aaere to the house of the 
Sheikh, after my tour through the Desert, one of my Druse guides 
insisted upon me teat my horse to his stables, instead of the Sheikh’s; 
when I was about to feo, the Druse brought my horse to the 
door, and when I complained that he had fallen off greatly in the 
few days that I had remained in the village, the Sheikh said to 
me in the presence of several persons, ‘ You are ignorant of the 
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ways of this country ; if you see that your host does not feed t aac 
horse, insist upon his giving him a Moud of barley daily ; he dares 
not refuse it.” It is a point of honour with the host never to ac- 
cept of the smallest return from a guest ; I once only ventured to 
give a few piastres to the child of a very poor family at Zahouet, 
by whom we had been most hospitably treated, and rode off with- 
out attending to the cries of the mother, who insisted upon my 
taking back the money.’ 


Many other interesting particulars relative to these singular 
tribes will be found in the pages before us: but we must not 
pass by the extraordinary feature of domestic manners, which 
is developed in the following paragraph : 


‘ Daughters are paid for according to the respectability of their 
father, sometimes as high as fifteen hundred piastres, and this cus- 
tom prevails amongst Druses, Turks, and Christians. If her family 
is rich the girl is fitted out with clothes, and a string of zequins or 
of silver coin, to tie round her head; after which she is delivered 
to her husband. I had an opportunity of witnessing an espousal 
of two Christians at Aaere, in the house of a Christian: the bride 
was brought with her female friends and relations, from her native 
village, one day's journey distant, with two camels decorated with 
tassels, bells, &c., and was lodged with her relations in Aaere. 
They entered the village preceded by women beating the tambo- 
rine, and by the village youths, firing off their musquets. Soon 
afterwards the bridegroom retired to the spring, which was in a 
field ten minutes from the village, where he washed, and dressed 
himself in new clothes. He then entered the village mounted on 
a caparisoned horse, surrounded by young men, two of whom beat 
tamborines, and the others fired musquets. He alighted before 
the Sheikh’s house, and was carried for about a quarter of an hour 
by two men, on their arms, amidst continued singing and huzzaing: 
the Sheikh then exclaimed, ‘‘ Mebarek el Aris!’”’ Blessed be the 
bridegroom ! which was repeated by all present, after which he was 
set down, and remained till sunset, exposed to the jests of his 
friends ; after this he was carried to the church, where the Greek 
priest performed the marriage-ceremony, and the young couple 
retired to their dwelling. The bridegroom’s father had slaugh- 
tered several lambs and kids, a part of which was devoured by 
mid-day; but the best pieces were brought in three enormous 
dishes of Burgoul to the Sheikh’s Medhafe; two being for the 
mob, and the third for the Sheikh, and principal men of the 
village. In the evening paras were collected by one of the 
bridegroom’s friends, who sung verses in praise of all hig acquaint- 
ance, every one of whom, when named, was expected to make a 
present.’ 


In the summer of 1812, we find Mr. Burckhardt engaged 
in the arduous enterprise of visiting the almost analy 
tricts to the east of the Dead Sea, and exploring the country 
between that ocean and the Red Sea. For this purpose, he 
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resolved to pursue the route from Damascus to Cairo, in pre- 
ference to the direct road through Jerusalem and Ghaza; 
which, being a more beaten track, is less fertile of new and 
interesting information. Accordingly, on the 12th of June in 
that year, he left Damascus, having assumed the most com- 
mon Bedouin dress, and mounted a mare whose appearance 
was not likely to excite the cupidity of the Arabs. 

On the north side of Kanneytra are the remains of a small 
antient city, which Mr. B. conjectures to be Canatha. 


‘ Tabaria, formerly Tiberias, stands close to the Jake, upon a 
small plain, surrounded by mountains. Its situation is extremely 
hot and unhealthy, as the mountain impedes the free course of the 
westerly winds whicu prevail throughout Syria during the sum- 
mer. Hence intermittent fevers, especially those of the quartan 
form, are very common in the town in that season. Little rain 
falls in winter, snow is almost unknown on the borders of the 
lake, and the temperature, on the whole, appears to be very 
nearly the same as that of the Dead Sea. The town is sur- 
rounded towards the land by a thick and well-built wall, about 
twenty feet in height, with a high parapet and loop-holes. It sur- 
rounds the city on three sides, and touches the water at its two 
extremities; but there are some remains on the shore of the lake, 
which seem to indicate that the town was once inclosed on this side 
also. I observed, likewise, some broken columns of granite in the 
water close to the shore. The town wall is flanked by twenty 
round towers standing at unequal distances. Both towers and 
walls are built with black stones of moderate size, and seem to be 
the work of not very remote times ; the whole being in a good state 
of repair, the place may be considered as almost impregnable to 
Syrian soldiers,’ — 

‘ Tabaria, with its district of ten or twelve villages, forms a part 
of the Pashalik of Akka. Being considered one of the principal 
points of defence of the Pashalik, a garrison of two or three hun- 
dred men is constantly kept here, the greater part of whom are 
married, and settled. During the reign of Djezzar a colony of 
two hundred Afghan soldiers were persuaded by the Pasha to 
establish themselves at Tabaria; many of them were natives of 
Kashmir ; and among others their Aga, who was sent for ex- 
pressly by Djezzar. After the Pasha’s death they dispersed over 
Syria, but I found two Kashmirines still remaining, who gave me 
the history of their colony in broken Arabic. 

‘¢ The Christian church is dedicated to St. Peter, and is said to 
have been founded on the spot where St. Peter threw his net. It 
belongs to the community of Terra Santa, and is visited annually 
on St. Peter’s day by the Frank missionaries of Nazaret, who cele- 
brate mass in it on this occasion. In the street, not far from the 
church, is a large stone, formerly the architrave of some building; 
which are sculptured in bas-relief two lions seizing two 
sheep. 
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‘ There are about four thousand inhabitants in Tabaria, one- 
fourth of whom are Jews. The Christian community consists only 
of a few families, but they enjoy great liberty, and are ona footin 
of equality with the Turks. The difference of treatment which the 
Christians experience from the Turks in different ee of Syria 
is very remarkable. In some places a Christian would be deprived 
of his last farthing if not of his life, were he to curse the Mo- 
hammedan religion when quarrelling with a Turk; while in others 
but a few hours distant, he retorts with impunity upon the Moham- 
medan every invective which he may utter against the Christian 
religion. At Szaffad, where is a small Christian community, the 
Turks are extremely intolerant ; at Tiberias, on the contrary, I 
have seen Christians beating Turks in the public Bazar. This 
difference seems chiefly to depend upon the character of the local 
government. That of Soleiman Pasha of Akka, the successor of 
Djezzar, is distinguished for its religious tolerance ; while Damas- 
cus still continues to be the seat of fanaticism, and will remain so 
as long as there are no Frank establishments or European agents 
in that city.’ 

The trade of Tabaria is chiefly with the Bedouins. The pro- 
duce of the fields consists of wheat, barley, dhourra, tobacco, 
melons, grapes, and a fewvegetables. ‘The Jews occupy a quar- 
ter on the banks of the lake in the middle of the town, which 
is separated from the rest of the city by a high wall, the gates 
of which are daily shut at sunset. ‘Tiberias 1s one of the four 
holy cities of the Talmud*, and is esteemed as holy ground, 
because Jacob is said to have resided there. 


‘ The pilgrim Jews, who repair to Tiberias, are of all ages from 
twelve to sixty. If they bring a little money with them the cun- 
ning of their brethren here soon deprives them of it; for as they 
arrive with the most extravagant ideas of the holy cities, they 
are easily imposed upon before their enthusiasm begins to cool. 
To rent a house in which some learned Rabbin or saint died, to 
visit the tombs of the most renowned devotees, to have the 
sacred books opened in their presence, and public prayers read 
for the salvation of the new-comers, all these inestimable advan- 
tages, together with various other minor religious tricks, soon strip 
the stranger of his last farthing; he then becomes dependant 
upon the charity of his nation, upon foreign subsidies, or upon the 
fervour of some inexperienced pilgrim. ‘Those who go abroad as 
missionaries generally realise some property, as they are allowed 
ten per cent. upon all alms collected, besides their travelling ex- 
penses. The Jewish devotees pass the whole day in the schools or 
the synagogue, reciting the Old Testament and the Talmud, both 
of which many of them know entirely by heart. They all write 
Hebrew ; but I did not see any fine hand-writing amongst them ; 
their learning seems to be on the same level as that of the Turks, 





* The other three are Szaffad, Hebron, and Jerusalem. 
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among whom an Olema thinks he has attained the pinnacle of 
knowledge if he can recite all the Koran, together with some thou- 
sand of Hadeath, or sentences of the Prophet, and traditions con- 
cerning him; but neither Jews, nor Turks, nor Christians, in these 
countries, have the slightest idea of that criticism, which might 
guide them to a rational explanation or emendation of their sacred 
books. It was in vain that I put questions to several of the first. 
Rabbins, concerning the desert in which the children of Israel 
— for forty years ; I found that my own scanty knowledge 
of the geography of Palestine, and of its partition amongst the 
twelve tribes, was superior to theirs. 

‘ There are some beautiful copies of the books of Moses in the 
Syrian synagogue, written upon a long roll of leather, not parch- 
ment, but no one could tell me when or where they were made; [ 
suspect, however, that they came from Bagdaa, where the best 
Hebrew scribes live, and of whose writings I had seen many fine 
specimens at Aleppo and Damascus.: The libraries of the two 
schools at Tiberias are moderately stocked with Hebrew books, 
most of which have been printed at Vienna and Venice. Except 
some copies of the Old Testament and the Talmud, they have no 
manuscripts. 

‘ They observe 2 singular custom here in praying; while the 
Rabbin recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted from 
them, the congregation frequently imitate by their voice or ges- 
tures the meaning of some remarkable passages ; for example, 
when the Rabbin pronounces the words, ‘ Praise the Lord with 
the sound of the trumpet,” they imitate the sound of the trumpet. 
through their closed fists. When “ahorrible tempest’ occurs, they 
puff and blow to represent a storm; or should he mention ‘ the 
cries of the righteous in distress,” they all set up a loud scream- 
ing; and it not unfrequently happens that while some are still 
blowing the storm, others have already begun the cries of the 
righteous, thus forming a concert which it is difficult for any but 
a zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity.’ 


Of the remains of antiquity at Tiberias, only a few columns 
and some half-ruined walls are discernible ; and the stones of 
which they are constructed do not denote a remote age. On 
the 26th of June, the traveller took a guide to Mount Tabor, 
the country up to the gates of Damascus being in the most 
dreadful state of insecurity. ‘This mountain is almost insu- 
lated : but on the south and west sides is a large plain, called 
Merdj Ibn Aamer,; the plain of Esdraelon of the Scriptures. 
The mountains of Nazareth reach the foot of Mount Tabor, 
of which the shape is a truncated cone, with oak and pista- 
chio trees covering it to the top. Its soil is calcareous. ‘The 
Christians consider this mount as holy, in honor of the Trans- 
figuration: but the Greeks and Latins are at variance con- 
cerning the exact spot. During the greater -part of the 
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summer, the mount is in the morning enveloped in clouds, 
which disperse about noon. 

At the distance of four hours and a quarter from ‘Tiberias 
is Kefer Kenna; a neat village, with a copious spring, sur- 
rounded by olive and other fruit trees, and chiefly inhabited 
by Catholic Christians. ‘ This,’ says Mr. B., ‘is the Cana 
celebrated in Scripture for the miracle at the ee 
Naszera or Nazareth is eight hours from Tiberias. ere the 
traveller was introduced to one of the most singular of our 
fair country-women, Lady Hester Stanhope, who had but 
just arrived from Jerusalem and Akka, and was preparing to 
visit the northern parts of Syria. 


‘ The manly spirit and enlightened curiosity,’ he observes, ‘ of 
this lady ought to make many modern travellers ashamed of the 
indolent indifference with which they hurry over foreign countries. 
She sees a great deal, and carefully examines what she sees; 
but it is to be hoped that the polite and distinguished manner 
in which she is every where received by the governors of the 
country will not impress her with too favourable an opinion of the 
Turks in general, and of their disposition towards the nations of 
Europe.’ 


Nothing seems to have been gleaned by the author con- 
cerning Nazareth which is not to be found in the notices of 
other travellers. Being desirous of visiting Szalt, he joined a 
little caravan, and left the former place on the 1st of July, on 
his long-projected expedition through the valley of the Jordan. 

This valley, which begins at the northern extremity of the 
Lake of Tiberias, is about two hours in breadth. Much of it 
is watered by the rivulets which descend from the mountains, 
but the greater part is a parched and uninhabited desert. The 
Jordan, on issuing from the Lake of Tiberias, flows for three 
hours near the western hills, and then turns towards the 
eastern. ‘The valley affords pasturage to numerous tribes 
of Bedouins. — Szalt is situated on the declivity of a_ hill 
which is crowned by a castle, and surrounded on all sides 
by sheep-mountains. ‘The pashas of Damascus have several 
times attempted, but ineffectually, to subdue the inhabit- 
ants; who consist of about 400 Mussulman and 80 Chris- 
tian families, living in great harmony with eachother. ‘The 
people are chiefly agricultural. Besides the cultivation of 
wheat, barley, and grapes, they collect in July and Au- 
gust, in the mountains of the Belka, the leaves of the 
sumach, which they dry for the Jerusalem market, to be 
used in the tanneries, to the amount of 500 camel-loads per 
annum, and at the rate of 15 piastres per cwt. 
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Impatient to visit Amman, or Philadelpheia, Mr.B. with 
great difficulty procured a guide to conduct him on that dan- 
gerous route, who had five years before served Mousa (the 
name assumed by M.Seetzen) in that capacity. For an accu- 
rate idea, however, of the situation and ruins of Amman, one 
of the most antient cities recorded in Jewish history, we must 
refer to the engraved plan which is inserted to illustrate its 
topography. ‘The architectural remains of this celebrated 
place were of different ages, the greater part of those now 
extant being evidently Roman, though not of the best time: 
but the buildings being in decay, from the peculiarity of the 
atmosphere, Mr. Burckhardt could find no inscriptions to 
illustrate the history of the place. We subjoin his summary of 
the productions of the Ghor, or the plain which is called the 
Valley of the Jordan : 


‘ In the vegetable productions of this plain the botanist would 
perhaps discover several unknown species of trees and plants ; 
the reports of the Arabs on this subject are so vague and inco- 
herent, that it is almost impossible to obtain any precise inform- 

ation from them; they speak, for instance, of the spurious 

pomegranate-tree, producing a fruit exactly like that of the 
pomegranate, but which, on being opened, is found to contain 
nothing but a dusty powder ; this, they pretend, is the Sodom 
apple-tree ; other persons however deny its existence. The tree 
Asheyr is very common in the Ghor. It bears a fruit of a red- 
dish yellow colour, about three inches in diameter, which contains 
a white substance, resembling the finest silk, and enveloping some 
seeds. The Arabs collect the silk, and twist it into matches for 
their fire-locks, preferring it to the common match, because it 
ignites more readily. More than twenty camel-loads might be 
annually procured, and it might perhaps be found useful in the 
silk and cotton manufactories of Europe. At present the greater 
part of the fruit rots on the trees. On making an incision into 
the thick branches of the Asheyr a white juice exudes, which is 
collected by putting a hollow reed into the incision; the Arabs 
sell the juice to the druggists at Jerusalem, who are said to use it 
in medicine as a strong cathartic. * 

‘ Indigo is a very common production of the Ghor ; the Ghowa- 
rene sell it to the merchants of Jerusalem and Hebron, where it is 
worth twenty per cent. more than Egyptian indigo. One of the 
most interesting productions of this valley is the Beyrouk honey, 
or as the Arabs call it, Assal Beyrouk. I suppose it to be the 
manna, but I never had an opportunity of seeing it myself. It 
was described to me, as a juice dropping from the leaves and twigs 





‘ # Tt is the same plant called Oshour by the people of Upper 
Egypt and Nubia. Norden, who has given a drawing of it, as 
found by him near the first cataract of the Nile, improperly de- 
nominates it Oshar.’ 
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of a tree called Gharrab, of the size of an olive-tree, with leaves 
like those of the poplar, .but somewhat broader. The honey 
collects upon the leaves like dew, and is gathered from them, or 
from the ground under the tree, which is often found completely 
covered with it. According to some its colour is brownish; others 
said it was of a grayish hue; it is very sweet when fresh, but 
turns sour after being kept two days. The Arabs eat it like honey, 
with butter, they also put it into their gruel, and use it in rubbin 
their water-skins, in order to exclude the air. I enquired whether 
it was a laxative, but was answered in the negative. The Beyrouk 
honey is collected only in the months of May and June. Some 
persons assured me that the same substance was likewise produced 
by the thorny tree Tereshresh, and collected at the same time as 
that from the Gharrab. 

‘ In the mountains of Shera grows a tree called Arar, from the 
fruit of which the Bedouins extract a juice, which is extremel 
nutritive. ‘The tree Talh, which produces the gum-arabic, is 
very common in the Ghor ; but the Arabs do not take the trouble 
to collect the gum. Among other vegetable productions there 
is a species of tobacco, called Merdiny, which has a most dis- 
agreeable taste ; but, for want of a better kind, it is cultivated in 
great quantity, and all the Bedouins on the borders of the Dead 
Sea are supplied with it. The coloquintida grows wild every 
where in great quantities. The tree Szadder, which is a species 
of the cochineal tree, is also very common. 

‘ As to the mineral productions of the borders of the Dead Sea, 
it appears that the southern mountains are full of rock-salt, which 
is washed off by the winter rains, and carried down into the lake. 
In the northern Ghor, pieces of native sulphur are found at a small 
depth beneath the surface, and are used by the Arabs to cure 
diseases in their camels. The asphaltum, Hommar, which is 
collected by the Arabs of the western shore, is said to come from 
a mountain which blocks up the passage along the eastern Ghor, 
and which is situated at about two hours south of Wady Modjeb. 
The Arabs pretend that it oozes from the fissures in the cliff, and 
collects in large pieces on the rock below, where the mass gra- 
dually increases and hardens, until it is rent asunder by the heat 
of the sun, with a loud explosion, and falling into the sea, is 
carried by the waves in considerable quantities to the opposite 
shores. At the northern extremity of the sea the stink-stone is 
found ; its combustible properties are ascribed, by the Arabs, to 
the magic rod of Moses, whose tomb is not far from thence. 
The stones are thrown into the fires made of camel’s dung, to 
encrease the heat.’ 


Mr. B. was particularly desirous of visiting Wady Mousa 
and its antiquities, and entertained hopes of crossing the 
Desert from that place in a straight line to Cairo: but he ex- 
presses his regret that he was not able to give a more com~- 
plete account of this memorable spot. Alone and unprotected 
in a part of the Desert which no traveller had yet “oa 
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he was restrained from too close an investigation, lest it 
should have drawn on him the suspicion that is so common 
among those barbarous tribes, of searching for hidden trea- 
sures ; in which case he would probably have been plundered, 
and stripped not only of the little money which he possessed, 
but of what was more valuable to him, his journal-book. 
With all these disadvantages, however, he has collected 
several important notices of those beautiful remains; the 
greater part of which, at least those that are still in preserv- 
ation, are sepulchral excavations. From a comparison of the 
testimonies of various authors, he conjectures the ruins of 
Wady Mousa to be those of the antient Petra, the capital of 
Arabia Petrzea; and it is at least certain that there are no other 
ruins between the extremities of the Dead Sea and the Red 
Sea, which in any way correspond to that city. The existenee 
of the valley El Araba, the Kadesh Barnea of the Scriptures, 
seems to have been unknown both to antient and modern 
geographers, though it is a prominent part of the topography 
of Syria and Arabia Petreea. Mr. B. remarks that it is de- 
serving of farther investigation, and suggests the practicability 
of proceeding along it in winter-time, accompanied by one or 
two Bedouin guides, who might be procured at Hebron. 
Akaba, or Eziongeber, might be reached in eight days, by the 
very road which formerly kept up the communication between 
Jerusalem and her dependencies on the Red Sea ; and which, 
in all probability, conveyed the treasures of Ophir to the 
warehouses of Solomon. 

In the spring of 1816, Cairo being visited by the plague, 
our traveller determined to pass his time during the preva- 
lence of the disease among the Bedouins of Mount Sinai; and 
accordingly he departed on the 21st of April from Cairo, in 
company with a caravan bound for Suez, taking the route 
which lies mid-way between the great Hadj route and the 
more southern one close by the mountains. To the distance 
of about five hours from Cairo, he met with large quantities 
of petrified wood. ‘Travellers have doubted this fact: but he 
was satisfied of its being really petrified wood, after an inspec- 


tion of the substance, in which the texture and fibres of the 
wood were clearly discernible. 


‘ I think it not improbable,’ he adds, ‘ that before Nechos dug the 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, the communication between 
Arsinoe or Clysma and Memphis may have been carried on this 
way; and stations may have been established on the spots now 
covered by these petrified trees; the water requisite to produce 
and maintain vegetation might have been procured from deep wells, 
or from reservoirs of rain water, as is done in the equally _ 
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desert between Djidda and Mekka. After the completion of the 
canal, this route was perhaps neglected ; the trees, left without a 
regular supply of water, dried up and fell ; and the sands, with the 
winter rains and torrents, gradually effected the petrifaction. I 
have seen specimens of the petrified wood of date-trees found in 
the Libyan desert, beyond the Bahr bala ma, where they were ob- 
served by Horneman in 1798, and in 1812 by M. Boutin, a French 
officer, who brought several of them to Cairo. They resemble 
precisely those which I saw on the Suez road, in colour, substance, 


and texture. Some of them are of silex, in others the substance 
seems to approach to hornblende.’ 


Suez is in a ruinous state. When Niebuhr saw it, the 
town was not inclosed. Its population consists only of about 
a dozen agents, who receive goods from the ports of the Red 
Sea, and forward them to Cairo. A caravan of 500 or 600 
camels, on the tenth of each Junar month, leaves Suez for 
Cairo, accompanied by guards and two field-pieces: but 
accidents seldom befell the merchants, so formidable was 
the name of the Pasha, Mahommed Ali. Before his au- 
thority was established, and under the Mamelouk govern- 
ment, the Bedouins were masters of Suez, for they extorted 
tributes from every inhabitant to ensure him the safe pas- 
sage of his goods or person through the Desert: but their 
power is now at an end, and the Pasha himself exacts four 
dollars for every camel-load that passes the gates. At this 
time, the freight per camel-load was about four dollars and a 
half. The aspect of Suez is that of an Arabian town, and 
the same motley crowds are to be seen in the streets. The 
air is bad, occasioned by the saline nature of the earth, and 
the low grounds, which the tides fill with stagnated water ; so 
that, during the spring and the summer, malignant fevers pre- 
vail. ‘The water comes from the well of Naba, but it so soon 
becomes putrid that ships in general touch at Tor for a sup- 
ply. In 1762, when Niebuhr travelled, Suez derived most of 
its provisions from Mount Sinai and Ghaza: but now the 
town is supplied from Cairo. 

From Ayoun Mousa to the well of Howara, the party tra- 
velled 15 hours and a quarter. Mr. B. therefore conjectures 
that this is the desert of three days, mentioned in the Scrip-= 
tures to have been crossed by the Israelites immediately after 
their passage of the Red Sea; for the movement of a whole 
nation, he observes, might well occupy three days; and the 
bitter well at Marah, which was sweetened by Moses, corre- 
sponds exactly with that of Howara. Admitting Bir Howara 
to be the Marah of Exodus, (xv. 23.) then Wady Gharendel, 
about three hours farther north-east, is probably Zlim, with its 
wells and date-trees ; — an opinion entertained by Niebuhr. 
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- Of the dangers encountered by our traveller in his pilgrim- 
age over this inhospitable desert, we cannot omit the picture 
drawn by his own hand. 


* May 9th.—Ayd still expressed his certainty that somebody had 
approached us last night, so much corifidence did he place in the 
barking of his dog; he therefore advised me to hasten my way 
back, as some Arabs might see our footsteps in the sand, and 
pursue us in quest of a booty. On departing, Ayd, who was bare- 
footed, and whose feet had become sore with walking, took from 
under the date-bush round which we had passed the night, a pair 
of leathern sandals, which he knew belonged to his Heywat friend, 
the fisherman, and which the latter had hidden here till his return. 
In order to inform the owner that it was he who had taken the 
sandals, he impressed his footstep m the sand just by, which he 
knew the other would immediately recognise, and he turned the 
toes towards the south, to indicate that he had proceeded with the 
sandals in that direction. 

‘ We now returned across the plain to the before-mentioned 
basalt cliffs, passed the different small bays, and turned up into 
Wady Mezeiryk. We had descended from our camels, which 
Szaleh was driving before him, about fifty paces in advance; I 
followed, and about the same distance behind me walked Hamd 
and Ayd. As we had seen nobody during the whole journey, and 
were now returning into the friendly districts of the Towara, we 
had ceased to entertain any fears from enemies, and were laughing 
at Ayd for recommending us to cross the valleys as quickly as 
possible. My gun was upon my camel, and I had just turned 
leisurely round an angle of the valley, when I heard Ayd cry out 
with all his might, ‘‘ Get your arms! Here theyare!” I imme- 
diately ran up to the camels, to take my gun, but the cowardly 
Szaleh, instead of stopping to assist his companions, made the 
camels gallop off at full speed up the valley. I, however, overtook 
them, and seized my gun, but before I could return to Hamd, I 
heard two shots fired, and Ayd’s war-hoop, “ Have at him! are 
we not Towara?” Immediately afterwards I saw Mamd spring 
round the angle, his eyes flashing with rage, his shirt sprinkled 
with blood, his gun in one hand, and inthe other his knife covered 
with blood ; his foot was bleeding, he had lost his turban, and his 
long black hair hung down over his shoulders. ‘ I have done for 
him !” he exclaimed, as he wiped his knife; ** but let us fly.” 
“ Not without Ayd,” saidI. ‘* No, indeed,” he replied ; “ without 
him we should all be lost.”” We returned round the corner, and 
saw Ayd exerting his utmost agility to come up with us. At forty 
paces distance an Arab lay on the ground, and three others were 
standing over him. We took hold of Ayd’s arm and hastened 
to our camels, though we knew not where to find them. Szaleh 
had .frightened them so greatly by striking them with his gun, 
that they went off at full gallop, and it was half an bour before 
we reached them; one of them had burst its girths, and thrown 
off its saddle and load. We replaced the load, mounted Ayd, and 
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hastened to pass the rocks of Djebel Sherafe. We then found our- 
selves in a more open country, less liable to be waylaid amongst 
rocks, and better able to defend ourselves. Hamd now told me 
that Ayd had first seen féur Bedouins running down upon us; they 
had evidently intended to waylay us from behind the corner, but 
came a little too late. When he heard Ayd cry out, he had just 
time to strike fire and to light the match of his gun, when the 
boldest of the assailants approached within twenty paces of him 
and fired ; the ball passed through his shirt; he returned the fire 
but missed his aim; while his opponent was coolly reloading his 
piece, before his companions had joined him, Ayd cried out to 
Hamd, to attack the robber with his knife, and advanced to his sup- 
port with a short spear which he carried ; Hamd drew his knife, 
rushed upon the adversary, and after receiving a wound in the foot, 
brought him to the ground, but left him immediately, on seein 
his companions hastening to his relief. Ayd now said that if the 
man was killed, we should certainly be pursued, but that if he was 
only wounded the others would remain with him, and give up the 
pursuit. We travelled with all possible haste, not knowing whe- 
ther more enemies might not be behind, or whether the, encamp- 
ment of the wounded man might not be in the vicinity, from 
whence his friends might collect to revenge his blood. 

‘ Ayd had certainly not been mistaken last night ; these robbers 
had no doubt seen our fire, and had approached us, but were 
frightened by the barking of the dog. Uncertain whether we 
were proceeding northward or southward, they had waited till they 
saw us set out, and then by a circuitous route in the mountains 
had endeavoured, unseen, to get the start of us in order to wayla 
us inthe passes of the Wady Mezeiryk. If they had reached the 
spot where we were attacked two or three minutes sooner, and had 
been able to take aim at us from behind the rock, we must all 
have inevitably perished. That they intended to murder us, con- 
trary to the usual practice of Bedouins, is easily accounted for ; 
they knew from the situation of the place, where they disco- 
vered us, as well as from the dress and appearance of my guides, 
that they were Towara Bedouins; but though I was poorly 
dressed, they must have recognized me to be a townsman, and a 
townsman is always supposed by Bedouins to carry money with 
him. To rob us without resistance was impossible, their number 
being too small; or supposing this had succeeded, and any of 
the guides had escaped, they knew that they would sooner or later 
be obliged to restore the property taken, and to pay the fine of 
blood and wounds, because the ‘Towara were then at peace with 
all their neighbours. For these reasons they had no doubt re- 
solved to kill the whole party, as the only effectual mode of avoid- 
ing all disclosures as to the real perpetrators of the murder. I do> 
not believe that such atrocities often occur in the éastern desert, 
among the great Aeneze tribe; at least I never heard of any; but 
these Heywat Arabs are notorious for their bad faith, and never 
hesitate to kill those who do not travel under the protection of 
their own people, or their well-known friends, Scarcely any 
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other Bedouin robbers would have fired till they had summoned us 
to give up our baggage, and had received a shot for answer.’ 


We must recommend to our readers the interesting parti- 
culars relative to the convent of Mount Sinai; which we omit 
with the less reluctance, because an accurate account of this 
monastic community may be found in the second volume of 
Mr. Walpole’s collection. We wish that we, could extract 
a portion of the valuable information relative to the Turkmans, 
which is contained in the Appendix. It has been our endea- 
vor to select only those parts of Mr. Burckhardt’s volime, 
which have communicated new facts concerning countries 
already known; or have contributed additional lights to scien- 
tific geography, by opening routes untrodden by preceding 
travellers. 

We have no means of adequately discharging ourselves of 
the weight of gratitude, which we owe to the memory of this 
laborious and enlightened man: but we must remark that, in 
addition to his printed works, he has left for future travellers 
the still more useful monument of his life, which was dedi- 
cated to science; and the example of his incomparable temper, 
which no disappointment could embitter nor any adversity 
depress. It was his guiding maxim, to ingratiate himself 
with the various tribes among whom so large a portion of his 
time was spent, to bend to their peculiarities, and to win their 
confidence by good humor and hilarity. No other person» 
born in Europe, had ever so completely orzentalized the whole 
system of his nature. He spoke the very language of the 
Desert, with perhaps some difference as to pronunciation; and 
he had made himself acquainted with the history and cendi- 
tion of all the tribes of Bedouins, who are distinguished from 
each other by innumerable tints and shadows of variation. 

As a geographer, Burckhardt was rather indefatigable than, 
in the strict sense of the word, scientific. His bearings, 
which were taken by the compass, are not always accurate : but 
his errors in this respect may be chiefly attributed to the vari- 
able nature of the instrument, or to the haste and concealment 
under which he was obliged to make his observations. They 
are also, as the editor has justly remarked, multiplied to an 
excessive degree, instead of being verified in a smaller num- 
ber, and the intermediate angles measured by a sextant; and 
hence they have been found of less utility in the construction 
of maps than his distances in time. His observations in the 
Haouran, however, form an exception to this remark ; for he 
seems to have examined this unknown district with uncommon 
minuteness, and made two large delineations of it, which have 
been the materials of the accurate map that is inserted in the 
volume. 
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Art. {I. The Vale'of Chamouni; a Poem. By the Author of 
‘ Rome.” 8vo. 6s.6d. Boards. Warren. 1822. 


WE would neither deny nor conceal the satisfaction which, 
as critics, we feel when we remark the improvement, or 
even the gratitude, of an author whom we have endeavored to 
welcome handsomely, and as he really deserved. These are, 
indeed, the consolations to which we look, in the prosecution 
of our long and weary path. — The present poet retains all 
the good feeling, the variety, and the earnestness of observation, 
which he displayed in his former work.* He is evidently a 
gentleman, and gives strong indications of scholarship, pro- 
perly so called, as well as of having read largely, and reflected 
sufficiently on the subjects of his studies: but it would be 
unjust and extravagant panegyric to speak of compression, of 
conciseness, or of distinct picturesque views, in the work 
before us. Still less does it display any of the ardor and 
strength of transcendent genius. Yet it gives a pleasing and 
liberal view of the countries which the poet visits, of the na- 
tional character of the inhabitants, and of the scenes and 
associations which render each neighbourhood most attractive. 
The Vale of Chamouni, and its environs, do indeed com- 
prize a large portion of the classic ground of that division of 
the Continent. Where else, in so small a space, shall we find 
so many objects of interesting recollection? Here we have the 
adjoining records of Swiss independence ; the contrasted ex- 
cellence of French genius in the sentiment of Rousseau and 
the wit of Voltaire; and the triumph of English historical 
research (blighted, alas! by one melancholy defect!) in the 
lettered eloquence of Gibbon.— On all these subjects, and 
many more of the poetical imaginations excited by this land 
of beauty and of fame, as well as of silence and solitude, our 
tuneful traveller speaks with natural energy, although with no 
peculiar force. ‘To appreciate, indeed, his exact degree and 
light and shade of merit, our readers must go through his 
little work; and we recommend them to do so, as a pleasant 
and innocent recreation. All is gentle and virtuous, often 
enlivened and invigorated by a very happy classical recollec- 
tion, or a burst “ of the love of sacred liberty,” perfectly 
well adapted to the character of the better-informed English 
tourist. 
We shall furnish our.readers with specimens of each of 
these finds of merit: — of the degree, they must be the final 
judges themselves : 


‘© Hec loca non taurt spirantes naribus ——" &ec. &e, 





* See our Number for January, 1899, . 99. 
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‘ Thrice blest Britannia! whose iuxuriant soil, 
Ne’er mocks with faithless hopes the peasant’s toil, 
Ne’er, like the scornful beauty, cheers the heart 
With smiles, to pierce it with a keener dart ; 

No furious hurricanes nor earthquakes tear 

Thy gentle bosom ; but the glist’ning share 
Wounds the green surface of thy fertile fields, 
Whose bounteous breast a golden harvest yields. 
No avalanche, or lava’s fiery stream, 

Disturbs the sweetness of the shepherd’s dream ; 
He tastes the lucid coolness of the rills, 

That bathe wild flowers on Malvern’s lovely hills ; 
No serpents hiss in Esham’s flowery vale, 

As o’er the meads he breathes the morning gale; 
Delicious fruit the bending pear-tree yields 
Along sweet Worcestershire’s enchanted fields ; 
Worcester ! the British Eden! oft to thee 

My weary soul returns, as roves the bee 

From thistles to the rose ; the blissful hours 

I pass’d amidst thy groves and mantling bowers 
Rise to remembrance like melodious strains 

Of distant flutes or horns ; thy golden plains 
Rich in the stores of Ceres, gardens sweet, 
Where falls the gentle tread of beauty’s feet 
Like snow upon the flower; the social board, 
With rich and hospitable treasures stor’d, 

Warm on my breast in pleasing fancy gleam, 

As on the Polar waste the sunny beam. 

Screen’d from the tyrant grasp of lawless power, 
The Briton’s cottage is the freeman’s tower ; 
Domestic love endears the social scene, 

And o’er his hearth Religion smiles serene ; 


‘His wooden walls repel the trembling foe, 


And, when the wintry winds tremendous blow, 
He, reckless of the wasteful ocean's roar, 
Sleeps to the thunder of the sounding shore.’ 


We are still old-fashioned patriots enough to weleome this 


sort of strain with cordiality ; although we abominate vulgar 
clap-traps, and “ truly British feelings,” (those that have been 

rofanely so called by the slaves of power,) as heartily as any 
friends of freedom yet surviving among us. 


Ardently, indeed, does the present author fan the flame of 


liberty, and thus naturally speaks of the patriotic spirit of 
Helvetia : 


‘ Theirs, too, sweet Liberty’s immortal flame ; 


When from the West the ruthless spoiler came 
Like wolves upon the fold, each heart possest 
The fire that urg’d a Tell on Gresler’s breast, 


Then 
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‘Then a rous’d peasantry to battle sprang 

At Freedom’s sacred summons ; valleys rang 
With drum, and trump, and cannon’s sounding peal ; 
Old age reviv’d and childhood grasp’d the steel ; 
The mountain-chivalry in sturdy pride 

Rose like the foaming sea-god from the tide. 

The hands unus’d to wield the pelish’d blade 
Indignant seiz’d the ploughshare and the spade, 
The rooted rocks with strength of Ajax tore, 
And shower’d them with the fated cannon’s roar. 
Nor could the crouching eagle long withstand 
The thunder from a free-born peasant’s hand ; 
The blood of Hofer flow’d through every vein ; 
The trembling robber grasp'd a lion’s mane ; 

And even that martial hymn, whose awful tone 
Could shake the sacred temple and the throne, 
That music thrilling fronr Bellona’s car, 

Bright prelude to the dawn of honour’s star, 

Now lost its magic influence; no more 

That talisman could still the battle’s roar ; 

A dying lay the trump of glory gave, 

A-requiem o’er the bleeding soldier’s grave. 

And that dear sex, whose steps are wont to move 
In the sweet circle of domestic love, 

Whose tongue, more eloquent than Tully’s art, 
Steals like enchanting music on the Keart, | 

Now, rous’d to frenzy, fac’d the battle’s fire, 
Their holy cause — home, children, country, sire! 
They fought and conquer’d on the gory field, 
And Beauty’s tender arm was Age’s shield. 

In vain the scept’red tyrant’s thunders roll ; 

The flash falls hurtless on the freeman’s soul ; 
The tower, where liberty her standard rears, 
Vigour from battle gains, and strength from years ; 
Though by the weight of madd’ning crowds opprest, 
Still firmer on the rock those pillars rest, | 
Like the majestic arch that spans the wave, 
Whose rooted piers the foaming waters lave ; 

No mortal force can crush that fabrick down, 

It knits with double strength its joints of stone, 
Serene, though wild the rushing torrent roars, 
With marble grasp it binds the parted shores.’ 


We might point out many minor defects in this pleasing 
little volume, which may be called a good “ Poet’s Vade-mecum 
to the Alps :” — but we shall be satisfied with specifying one 
blemish, which is, perhaps, the most prominent. We'mean 
that tendency to prosaic lines and passages, which appears to 
be the besetting vice of our contemporary bards. That this 
is likely to be the case, with the theory of poetry now preva- 
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lent, we have often endeavored to shew; and we shall not 
return to the exhausted and unavailing theme. 

The story of the dog, which was killed by the unconscious 
soldier whom he attempted to preserve, is very touching, and 
we wish that the author had dwelt longer on it: 


© One dismal night, when loud the thunder roll’d, 
A poor benighted soldier, numbed with cold, 
Fel] down the slippery gulf; his mournful cries, 
Mix’d with the echoing tumult of the skies, 
The sleeping sentries roused; the pastor came, 
Lit by the transient lightning’s forked flame. 
The noblest dog of all that glorious breed, 
Who oft the cold, despairing wanderer freed 
From pending death, by faithful instinct led, 
Rush’d to the bleeding stranger’s snowy bed. 
O! fatal speed, the tear of pity falls, : 
While painful memory that night recalls : 
Not man alone should bathe sweet Mercy’s eye ; 
The bleeding brute demands compassion’s sigh. 
The soldier mark’d the hound his track pursue, 
Nor that bold creature’s generous purpose knew ; 
He deem’d the brute, that thus his footsteps traced, 
Some famish’d wolf, or blood-hound of the waste, 
Levell’d his fiery tube with deadly art, 
And pierced his generous preserver’s heart ! 
A thankless world’s reward for noble deeds ; 
The villain sleeps on down, while virtue bleeds ! 
‘ In that bold race the various gifts we find 
Of steed and lordly elephant combined, 
Thou dear companion of my youthful hours, 
When careless we strew'd the world with flowers, 
How oft delighted have I seen thee spring 
With speed that mock’d the glancing swallows wing, 
To catch the rolling ball ; in riper years 
Thy social aid each manly sport endears ; 
When flies the bounding hart, thy music swells, 
And calls the sleeping echoes from their cells ; 
Or on the field, of golden treasures bare, 
Thy feeling nostril snuffs the tainted air ; 
With foot upraised the breathing statue stands 
Like some fair form inspired by Grecian hands. 
When o’er the wreck the stormy billows rave, | 
Thy aid can snatch the swimmer from the wave. 
To thee the sightless beggar trusts to gain 
A shelter from the storm, and chilling rain. 
Thy cares in wintry night our doors defend, 
Man’s surest guide, companion, guardian, friend. 
No cold revenge those faithful creatures know ; 
Fawning they lick the hand that strikes the blow ; ” a 
or 
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Nor grateful memory in absence fails ; 

The dog his lord’s return with transport hails ; 

By all forgotten, worn by toil and years, 

The voice of gratitude his bosom cheers; 

But lo! that faithful servant lifts his eyes 
Glistening with grateful love, and fawning — dies !’ 


On the whole, we are much pleased with this modest and 
agreeable description of that celebrated vale, which (take it 
for all in all) has perhaps the most varied attractions for the 
learned, the sentimental, or the promiscuous traveller, of any 
portion of the Continent; and which rests on the works of 
nature and intellect, not on those of art, for its principal 
recommendations. 





Art. III. Grimaldi; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By William 
Bailey. 8vo. pp.117. Simpkin and Marshall. 1829. 


‘| HE introductory paragraph in the preface of this author 
gives a most amusing clue to the character of the work : 


‘ The wisest men of every age and nation have insisted upon it, 
that truth is the strongest and most commanding: of all things. 
Now nothing is more true than that this play was written in the 
summer of 1813, at Colerain and Garvagh, in the north of Ire- 
land, during the intervals of military duty. It was then despatched 
to England to a literary friend, who sent it to a professed critic, 
who read it as professed critics commonly do the writings of 
others, wrong end upwards, and then returned it. 

‘ My friend now placed it in the hands of a gentleman of con- 
siderable attainments in ancient literature, who read it not at all, 
but very quietly Jost it, and suffered it to remain unfound for 
nearly a year, if not quite a year. When recovered to my pos- 
session, it underwent some revision, was laid aside for almost 
another year, and then was forwarded to London with an eye to 
representation or publication, as might be; but being anticipated 
in this by the appearance of the Reverend Mr. Milman’s Fazio, 
upon professedly the same story, this purpose, for the time, was 
desisted from. 

‘ It was not for me to take this quietly, and I said in my haste, 
nor do I repent of it at leisure, that had not my friend’s friend so 
carelessly, perhaps, disdainfully, permitted my play to be lost, 
that of Mr. Milman had never: seen the light. Though now so 
many years since, I could not bring myself to read Fazio until 
about the commencement of this. In the Preface, I found that 
Mr. Milman had built his play upon a story, which was quoted in 
the Annual Register for 1795, from the ‘‘ Varieties of Literature ;” 
<< but great liberties,” saith he, “‘ have been taken with it.” Indeed, 
great liberties were taken with it; so great, that it may be said of 
the real story, and of the a from it, that they are 
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not more alike, to use a homely phrase, than chalk is like cheese : 
my bee and excepting the name of Fazio. 

. ground-work of Mr. Milman’s play is open to every one, 
by referring to Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1795. I found the 
same traditionary document, entitled Grimaldi the Miser, in an old 
volume of a circulating library on the coast of Kent, in 1808, 
when quartered there with my regiment ; and a lady made an ex- 
tract of it for me.’ 


There is evidently a pervading idea in the author’s mind, 
that, somehow or other, (he cannot exactly shew in what 
way,) Mr. Milman has filched his subject from him; and that 
Grimaldi is the elder-born of Fazio, although the later pro- 
duced. We can, however, assure this writer, and we hope 
he will believe us, notwithstanding his ill opinion of critics 
in ordinary, that the matter is of very little consequence 
concerning which he seems so anxious. Mr. Milman’s play 
and his own are so entirely in a different taste, the art of the 
one and the nature of the other resting on such wholly ad- 
verse grounds, that it cannot in the least signify which actually 
took precedence of the other. However this may be, we 
unreservedly applaud the following sentiment of the author, 
and (we need scarcely add) completely acquiesce in the justice 
and truth of the ‘ Confession of Faith” which is also sub- 
joined : 

‘ The next work I write shall be seen of no one, until published. 
FE verily believe that there is not on earth a candid, impartial, even- 
handed critic. This finds fault with the simplicity of the fable, as 
not being sufficiently dignified for tragedy: that speaks disdain- 
fully of a wretched miser and a foolish goldsmith as altogether 
unworthy of the tragic muse: the other says that he does not 
understand it : another, that the introduction of Error is unprece- 
dented, as though it were a thing unheard of, that enthusiasts, and 
idle dreamers, astrologers, and alchemists, believed themselves to 
be attended by some familiar, in some form or guise or other. 
Such fastidious gentry would have cavilled, I fear, at Fazio in 
manuscript, had the author furnished them with an opportunity.’ 


We shall not imitate the example of these fastidious friends 
of the author, since they really seem to have been no better 
than a sixty-second edition of poor Job’s comforters: but we 
shall, on the contrary, entertain our readers and ourselves 
with some extracts from the agreeable and natural work before 
us; which has no far-fetched imaginations or bombastic 
flights of poetry about it, to perplex the plain and well- 
meaning reader. It professes to be partly verse, and partly 
prose; and, although occasionally superficial readers may 
find some slight difficulty in fixing the bounds of each, yet 
to the observant this can never cause much trouble; — the 
printer 
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printer having properly fulfilled his office, and distinguished 


the even from the uneven lines in every page. 

Assuredly the actor must be a dull dog who could not 
faithfully represent the following scene, with all its minute 
and most judicious stage-directions : 


‘ ScENE III. 


Changes to the Inside of the House, and discovers Fazio contem- 
plating a Door, whereon are affixed several Padlocks. 


Fazio. Mercy on us, what locks!— The keys will hold out, 
Ihope. Let's try. — ( Unlocks one.) — There, — now a fresh key. 
—( Unlocks the second, as also the remainder, each with a fresh key.) 
— Now for this great devil Capital! — (Opens the door. In 
the middle of the room ts seen an tron chest with five large padlocks.) 
Thou seem’st impregnable, yet I'll storm thee. — 

S’death, the keys don’t fit the rascal’s locks. 
O, that will do, — and that “ 
[ Unlocks them all, and raises up the lid, when six locks more 
are seen appended to an inner lid. 
O, the devil! one, two, three six locks more! 
And no fresh keys, — come, let’s try back. — ( Unlocks one.) — 
Hah! hah! 
[Ajter trying several keys, at length opens all but one. 
There, and there, — | 
O, Fortune, favour me ! — this cursed lock, alas! 
I even now despair. — What shall I do? 
My heart begins to fail. Aid me, goddess! 
[After some hesitation, flies frantically at the lock and forces it. 
Eureka! I have storm’d the fort! 

[Lifts up the second lid, and eyes the treasure with transport. 
Large bags appear, on each of which is inscribed 3000 ducats 
in gold ; a casket also of gold ts seen. 

What have we here? 
Three thousand ducats in gold! — friend, how dust ? — 


[Lifting one up. 











‘Three thousand ducats in gold! — four of ye! 
Enchanting epigraphs, to thee I trust 
Implicitly, and do for granted take, 
That all is rightly told. Bags, by y’re leave, 
Ye must with me this night — O my darlings ! 
But gentle casket —- all thy bracelets, rings, 
And jewels rare! it grieves my heart to say, . 
We must not hold acquaintance. — (Puts them back again.) — 
Confound it, 
These woman's toys by some mischance might lead 
To shrewd suspicion, and at length betray me, — 
A sad affair, by Jupiter ! | 
[Closes the chest, and makes fast every lock as he found it. 
Takes the bags, and, ‘after fastening every lock and door as 
he found them, prepares to depart. 3 
C$ ‘ There : 
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‘ There: now for getting home safe, and a certain foolish gold- 
smith is a made man. The storm has ceased; that is not so good. 
[ Exit.’ 
We quote another very happy scene, the incidents and 
the dialogue of which are equally curious. Just before this 
scene, Fazio had been ‘ walking about zm a@ great stew,’ and 
had gone off, we conclude, in a huff: 
* Re-enter Fazio ;’ — to his couszns Marcella and Adelaide : 


‘ Fazio. Cousins, I hope you find yourselves happy and com- 

fortable in my house, and every attention paid to you. 
[ Valentina appears at a side-scene, watching. 

‘ Val. ( Aside.) Againthere! and that old pandress with them. 

‘Mar. You are exceedingly kind, and your domestics very 
attentive; but we fear that Signora Valentina is incommoded by 
us, and we're therefore thinking of taking our departure. 

‘ Val. (Aside.) Yes, you old devil, you shall very quickly take 
your departure, I promise you. 

‘ Fazio. Pooh, pooh, take no notice of my old wife; sheis not 
very happy in her temper. 

‘ Mar. We wish to oblige her, if possible. 

‘ Val. (Aside.) Oblige her, hag! Indeed, husband, I am 
not happy in my temper. 

‘ Fazio. I cannot part with you: your amiable daughter is 
greatly in my wife’s esteem, notwithstanding her peevishness. 

‘ Val. ( Aside.) Amiable! sin is not so vile, so infamous, so 








ugly. 
‘ Fazio. Well, I am engaged at present, and leave you to bet- 
ter thoughts than those of deserting your friends. [ Exit. 


[ When gone, Valentina rushes into the room, flies at Adelaide, 
who screams, and runs off. Marcella defends her daughter, 
and the old women fight. Fazio, hearing the uproar, returns. 

‘ Val. (Attacking Adelaide.) Strumpet ! 

‘Mar. Valentina! Signora Valen 

‘ Val. (To Marcella.) Beldame! hell-cat! hag! (They fight.) 
Get out of my house, viper ! 





‘ Re-enter Fazio, who parts the combatants. 


‘ Fazio. What in the devil’s name’s the matter? hah! beat 
my kindred ? 
‘Mar. Mercy! what a tigress! [ Exit. 
‘ Fazio. Jade! how dar’st thou violate 
The sacred rites of hospitality ? 
‘ Val. Hospitality! Bring your women here, 
Under my nose, beneath my very roof — 
Trump a long story up of want and woe, 
And distant kin, reduc’d to poverty ? 
Wind round the gentle passions of my breast — 
Make me a party in my own disgrace, 
And misery ’yond all measure ? 
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‘ Enter Error, placing herself at Fazio’s elbow, with seeming sa- 
tisfaction ; but invisible to him, 

‘ Fazio. Thy roof, virago? 
By the blest saints that guard our holy faith, 
One other stormy word, one more angry frown, 

Nay, ev’n a murmur, devil’s half of mine! 
| Takes a thong from a peg. 
I will that moment into manners lash thee — 
Into submission, duty, and obedience ; 
Thy rage-uplifted back shall be as sore, 
Thy sides shall be as black, thine arms as blue, 
As those of the unmanageable slave 
Chain’d to the galley, tugging at the oar, 
When cracking whips enfold him. — Fire and flames ! 
Is this the language of a virtuous wife — 
The chaste demeanor of the softer man ? 
Verily, I swear, it is the boding yell 
Of goatish tricks play’d at the garden-gate, 
That some Italian dames are given to, 
Full many a year before their husbands dream 
What beasts they have been made of. 

‘ Val. Break lace! crack mountain! earth itself explode ! — 
Did I not see you palming with that whore ? 
And now to turn the tables upon me! 
Swear you will lash me, call me devil, 
And talk of goatish tricks at garden-gates, 
And beasts, and of yourself! 

‘ Fazio. There! and there! and there ! 

[Whips her, and she runs off: — He walks about, exclaiming 
unintelligibly. 
Re-enter VALENTINA. 


Again! — Raise thy voice one note above 
The common key of duty and respect 
From wife to husband — by the sacred earth 
Dug from around the holy sepulchre, 
Brought by the-blest Redeemer’s champions 
From Salem’s ancient scite into our city ! — 
By this great relic, I will so maul thee 
Close thee in Bethl’em’s melancholy cells, 
Straw bed, dark room, and bread and water, 
And shaven head, shall surely be thy lot, 
Thou devil ! 
‘ Val. ( Aside.) Vengeance! string my heart 
Beyond ev’n injur’d woman’s rage ! [ Exit. 
‘ Fazio. [ Much agitated, looking after her, seemingly repent- 
ing of his violence. 
O what a world is this! - never so rich 
Yet something always happens to annoy — 
Something will still be wrong. Vexations come, 
Nor come alone; but one upon another, 




















Seeming without end. [ Exit, and Error dances after him.’ 
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We presume that this is nearly enough to prove that the 
merits of Mr. Bailey and of Mr. Milman rest on very dis- 
similar foundations: but we may mention some farther 
distinct indications of this difference; viz. : 


‘ Enter an Officer of Justice. 


‘ Officer. The pris’ner on the rack confess’d his guilt, 
And cried aloud for instant execution ; 
Unloosed, he swore, by the great God of heaven, 
He was not old Grimaldi’s murderer. 
What must we do with him ? 
‘ Chief Judge. Take him to the scaffold, 
And there cut off his head — the villain! 
‘ Officer. It shall be done. [ Exit Officer.’ 


We do not recollect a more summary process than the above. 
The writer manifests a good honest feeling in what follows, 
(and indeed throughout the play,) though somewhat coarsely 
expressed : 
‘ Enter a Messenger in haste. 


‘ Anaf. What want you? 

‘ Mess. Apriest. <A bravo, at the point of death, 
Confesses to the murder of Grimaldi. 

‘ Pico. Send the devil to him; and run you with all speed to 
the judge, to stop the execution of Fazio. 

‘ Anaf. Too late, I fear, for that. 

‘ Pico. Shocking! We have no greater disgrace than midnight 
murder. O that I may live to see some proud lord of Italy con- 
victed of employing a bravo: the bloody miscreant and himself 
hung alive in chains upon a gibbet an hundred feet high, erected 
upon the highest mountain in Europe, that surrounding nations 
may witness this act of justice; there, gnawed to death by vul- 
tures, kites, and ravens! I would have poignards excommunicated. 
— 1 know an honest country, where brawny fists decide disputes ; 
bravely set-to by day-light, with thousands present to see fair-play : 
some blood is spilt, to be sure; but the parties live to talk of it 
another day. 

‘ Avan. What country ? and what people ? 

‘ Pico. They call them English, signior. 

‘ Avan. English! A nest of heretics and vipers ! 

‘ Pico. ‘They may be heretics, and vipers too ; 

But they are not bravos. A dagger there 
Is only known by name.’ 


‘This would do for Jackson’s boxing-room, and might be 
inscribed on the wall, under Mr. Windham’s appropriate 
present of ‘ The fatal Effects of a Roman Quarrel.” 

We cull a few scattered flowers. 

¢ Heaven to me will be most scant of joy, 
Unless I hear thee howling.’ P. 94. 


This is a compliment from Fazio to his wife. 


‘ [VALENTINA 
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*‘ [VALENTINA repasses the stage lower down, and followed by 
the rabble. 


‘ Val. Go, go, ye ragged sons of Adam, go, — 

I beseech ye, leave me, good citizens — 

Leave a poor swelling heart to burst unseen, 

Since he that’s planted in’t the festering thorn, 

Comes not near. 

[Pico, crossing on the opposite side, meets VALENTINA and 
the rabble. 

‘ Pico. Varlets, stand back ! 

( Aside.) — Who have we here ? a lunatic let loose ? 

Gramercy, madam, but I know you now. 

So so; our Rosicrusian’s tawdry wife, 

Bantered and flouted in the public way 

By rabble boys, and sauzy lazars ! 

(To Valentina.) — How fares it lady ? 

‘ Val. Save you, signior, 

Ill enough. [ Exit. 
‘ Pico. And short enough, i'faith.’ — 

‘ Enter AVANZO. 

‘ Avan. Why so grave, signior ? — How goes it ? 

‘ Pico. Very weil grave? thinking of my sweetheart. 
Ladies may be very sweetly temper’d, 

Yet not always kind. 

‘ Avan. Pshaw!—a crack man like you heeds not such mat- 
ters: dashing fellows never look grave at any thing. To speak of 
sweethearts otherwise than in jest, would be most unfashionable.’ — 

‘ SCENE VI. 

‘ Market Place. Citizens in high talk, Men, Women, and Children. 
‘ 1st Cit. Have you seen the letter to his wife from Marseilles ? 
‘92d Cit. I have, ’tis wonderful. 

‘lst Wom. They say, neighbour, that Fazio has boil’d a proter 
down to gold. | 

‘ Little Girl. My eye, mamma !’ * 


We cannot immediately mention any thing more ¢rwue éo 
nature than this. ‘* Mais, avec permission, Monsieur,” &c. &c. 
(See Moore’s Travels.) Did we not see our old friend 
‘* Grimaldi” enacting a tragic part, aye in most serious 
vein, some years ago? Our memory strangely fails us if 
this was not the case : — but what of that ? 
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Art. IV. The Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq., late 
Major in the * * Regiment of Infantry. 8vo. pp. 415. 
Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

T is almost needless for us to observe that Humphrey Ra- 
velin is obviously a mere nom de guerre, but we may 
add that we have also as little doubt that the soldierly descrip- 
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tion attached to it is véritable ; for the work bears, to our 
apprehension, evident marks of being the production of a 
sensible and agreeable military man, and, as we likewise think, 
a native of * the Emerald isle.” Sure we are that, as the 
perusal of his * Lucubrations’ has given us pleasure, we 
should promise ourselves equal and more permanent gratifi- 
cation in the enjoyment of his society as a country-neighbour, 
were we relatively placed in that situation. His remarks ex- 
hibit the frankness, acuteness, ease, and good feeling, which, 
we are proud to think and pleased to say, so often belong to 
the character of the experienced British officer; while they 
are so well conveyed, and in fact with such particular correct- 
ness, that not only few military men have the opportunity of 
forming and maturing so good a style, but many of our prac- 
tised writers must fall into the rear in competition with Major 
Ravelin, who may stand muster with Geoffrey Crayon. In- 
deed, this circumstance, and some of his papers on literary 
topics, almost shook our belief in his warlike pretensions: but 
his military pictures are so justly drawn, and coloured so truly 
after nature, that we should not scruple to sign his certificate 
Sor his half-pay, had we official power for the act. Not hav- 
ing that power, let us discharge the functions with which we 
are invested, and shew up to our readers his merits and claims. 
_ A letter from his brother-officer, and countryman, (we con- 
ceive,) Major O’Grady, had informed Major Ravelin that his 
old regiment, the second battalion of the , was about to be 
disbanded; and the former shortly afterward visits his old 
comrade, when the scene of the breaking up is thus drawn: 





‘ « T assure you, Humphrey, it was bitter work, though we 
tried to make light of it, and had been long expecting it. They 
gave us but short warning, too. When we met on parade, after 
the Colonel had told us the contents of the order, we all endea- 
voured to laugh the thing off; but every joke fell desperately flat, 
and only made the matter worse. It was very little better at mess, 
though that soul of good-humour and cheer, old D—-—, in 
capacity of treasurer, insisted upon the necessity of our finishing 
the remains of a pipe before the evil day; because, as he said, it 
would be beneath our dignity and reputation for good-fellowship 
to bargain with the wine-merchant about taking back any remnant, 
any thing less than untouched pipes. So it was resolved to get 
through it — but the wine had not its usual flavour with us. 


‘ « How many things by season season’d are 
To their right use and true perfection. 


‘« The next day, when the boys had had more time to think of 
it, faces grew yet blanker. What worse evils, Humphrey, can stare 
aman in countenance, who has not a sixpence of his own, and 
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has passed his life in a regiment, than the penury of half-pay, 
and the separation from every friend he has in the world ?” 

‘ « True, true,” cried I, “‘ and poor S$ would feel that. — 
I wonder how the devil Icame not to request you to induce him 
to be of your party here.” 

‘ « Why, I did take upon me to ask him for you, Humphrey, 
but I could not prevail upon him. His pride and irritability grew 
stronger as the day approached. It seemed as if he looked upon 
the question as an insult, if you asked him where he meant to 
settle. He had, and perhaps wished to have, no other home than 
the regiment — you know, he had never left it since he joined 
in ‘ ninety-eight:’ it was literally turning him out on the wide 
world, and yet he swore he would never join another corps. Poor 
fellow ! we did not mind his irritability. Somehow or other, every 
one of the old hands seemed to display some new good quality as 
they were about to be separated. — 

‘<< But the worst of the business was the farewell visits to the 
married people. Ishall never forget the scene at R——’s lodgings. 
[ went in to shake hands with Mrs. R before she set off. She 
was looking agitated and care-worn, and wretchedly ill, yet obliged 
to exert herself, with an aching heart, in preparation for the journey. 
Amidst all the confusion of packing, there were the children, 
fretful and troublesome, and ever in the‘ way. R himself 
was walking about the room, with his hands in his pockets, 
labouring to put a cheerful air upon what was inevitable; now 














whistling Erin-go-bragh, now talking, while every expression. 


of his countenance belied him, of the satisfaction of retiring to 
‘ a nate little box in the county Carlow.’ You and I know what 
that means well enough, Ravelin, and so did poor Mrs. R , 
too, or there is no truth in physiognomy. I got the business 
over, you will believe, as fast as I could. But you can fancy 
more than one such picture as this, without my prosing over the 
business.” 

¢ « Yes, yes,” said I, “I can indeed —but how did the men 
receive the news ?” 

‘ « Why, variously;— most of them were pleased, for you 
know novelty is every thing to a soldier, and joy at freedom was 
the first feeling, particularly with those entitled to pensions ; but, 
to do them justice, they were all striving to show some little addi- 
tional token of respect to their officers, as the time drew nearer. 
Thoughtless creatures ; I well knew there would be few who would 
not very shortly give their ears to be back again. Some I did put 
out a handtosave. We had a dozen or two of the old Peninsular 
men, whose characters I completely understood; brave as Roman 
legionaries, and, under the restraints of discipline, not bad mem- 
bers of the community ; but whose natural carelessness of right 
and wrong had not been improved by the license of campaigning. 
I knew if they were turned loose, they would fall into crime, and 
disgrace, and punishment; I could not help feeling an interest in 
the rascals, and I told them honestly what I foresaw. They took 
the 
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the hint, said they believed I was right, desired to enlist for the 
first battalion, and we procured permission for them to do so. 

* « At last the day of our fate arrived: we were disbanded in 
the barrack-square, and our second battalion was extinct. We 
had resolved, however, to close the scene by dining together after 
the ceremony. The mess-room, in which many a joyous hour 
had flown in thoughtless merriment, was decorated for the occa- 
sion. The walls were covered, for the last time, with blazonry of 
the memorable days of our Peninsular services. At the head, 
hung those colours, in tatters, which we received in 1804, on the 
formation of the battalion. Besides many glorious occasions on 
which they have been unfurled in the field, they had accompanied 
us, you remember, Ravelin, where colours are rarely borne. At 
the assault of Rodrigo, poor R » who afterwards fell at Bada- 
jos, ordered them to be carried forward with us, as we were, 
according to the arrangement for the attack, to move no farther 
than the fausse braye in the ditch; but when we did afterwards, 
contrary to the original intention, advance to the breach itself, 
they of course went with us.” 

‘ « They did,” said I, “ and R , gallant fellow as he was, 
seized one of them himself, when he led the men on.” 

* «¢ Opposite to them, Humphrey, hung the new colours which 
we received on our landing from Spain. We had hoped that they, 
too, would have lost their freshness like the old ones. There was 
no servility now in forcing the Colonel into the chair, and he felt 
the compliment justly. As we moved into the room for the last 
time, and the band struck up our regimental march, a chord of 
sympathy was touched within us. But I hate these idle recollec- 
tions —let’s have done with them. I shall tell you only of the 
close. The cloth was removed, and the first toast, standing and 
in silence, was—‘ The memory of the second battalion.’ We 
had a stripling in the corps who fancied himself a poet. He had 
joined us too late to share in the days of our triumphs, but he 
loved the regiment with all the enthusiasm of a boy, and he would 
strive to celebrate its glories. He had a song for the occasion, 
and it was sung by another of the lads after the toast. 

‘ « Doggrel as it was, Humphrey, we could not stand it. Old 
D cried like a child. ‘ Can't help it, boys, can’t help it,’ 
was all his apology. We were a parcel of old fools, Ravelin, for 
there were few dry eyes among us. We appealed to the bottle 
for a cheerful parting, but our success was but indifferent. I 
determined to see no more of my old comrades, since separate 
we must; and they had not risen from their last meeting, when I 
stole away and threw myself into the chaise which was to bear me 
towards your cheerful nest.” ’ 











We call this a good picture, delineated with spirit and feel- 
ing, from the life. — Many other passages, viz. the chapters 
on the Day of Badajos, the West Indies, Military Life, and 
Indian Warfare, sufficiently display the red,coat of the author ; 
while his story of Emily Milburne, arising out of his —. 
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sional career, evinces his powers of writing with feeling, and 
his habits of thinking with correctness and acting with honor. 
The non-military history of Templeton, also, will excite the 
interest of the reader as it seems to have engaged that of the 
Major, and affords a good lesson to the gay and the thought- 
less. Its display of ready submission to the charms of 
luxury and dissipation, with their frequently inevitable conse- 
quences, is indeed nothing new: but the resolute and success- 
ful extrication from them, which Mr. and Mrs. Templeton 
effected, is (we fear) as seldom accomplished as it is laudable, 
and is highly deserving of practical imitation. The beauty 
of the story is perhaps injured by the parties being ultimately 
restored to opulence, through the common-place machinery 
of the bequest of a second fortune: but the idea may serve 
to make the bitter pill of reduction more easily swallowed, 
and therefore we excuse it. 

We must give another specimen of Major O’Grady, which 
will also introduce the author’s nephew, and his own old regi- 
mental servant, a sort of Corporal Trim. After having dis- 
cursed on the pleasures of recalling, in the tranquillity of 
retirement, the events and persons of past life, Major Ravelin 
proceeds : 


‘ I never live over again through the adventures of former 
years with so much fulness of enjoyment as when my friend 
O’Grady surprises me with a visit, and takes up his quarters at my 
fireside, in the well founded conviction that his presence is hailed 
with as much satisfaction as the appearance of the sun after a 
rainy bivouac. O'Grady might be adduced as a favourable en- 
sample of a character which, where it is really found, is among the 
choicest ornaments of socicty —the Irish gentleman; the man 
whose national fire and vivacity have been tempered and chastened 
by education and reflection, by knowledge of the world, and long 
acquaintance with its vicissitudes ; whose impetuous courage has 
been softened, by a kindly heart and sound judgment, into polish- 
ed urbanity and unoffending dignity ; who has learnt to restrain 
the impulses of an open and generous nature by the stern rule of 
integrity: a delightful and a safe companion, a sincere friend, and 
an honest man. An early comrade of mine used to say that the 
land of the shamrock yielded two very opposite productions for 
exportation ; the gentleman from Ireland, and the Irish gentleman. 
Of the latter I would ask no better specimen than O’Grady ; and 
whatever could be crowded into the reverse of the medal might 
serve for the other.’ -— 

‘ There is no one who can bandy recollections with me like 
O’Grady ; and, in the intervals between his visits, my cottage 
seems almost a desert. Not that I am altogether without society, 
but there is no repository of the adventures of other days to equal 
my old chum. My nephew, to be sure, is a tolerable listener, _ 
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he cannot assist in awakening the train of remembrance ; and he 
has besides an incorrigible habit of falling asleep in the midst of the 
most interesting narrative. Add to this, the greater part of the 
short period which he is able to pass under my roof is exhausted 
in scouring his brain of the learned dust and cobwebs which he 

athers from law tomes during his residence in chambers. When 
the fellow first comes to me his head is completely addled ; his 
conversation is made up of nothing but the poison of’ professional 
jargon ; and his merriment goes no farther than the last new pun of 
some facetious barrister. When I offer to show him the progress 
of my great work on the pike, during his absence, he knows no 
more than his pointer where we left off before, though it should 
have been in the midst of one of my most entertaining dissertations; 
and he is‘many days in the house before his cudgels are ready for 
controversy upon some question of the wars of antiquity —the 
only military subjects on which, using the cant of his vocation, he 
declares himself ‘ prepared to join issue with me.” Argument, in 
truth, is happiness to him; but he prides himself, like Parson 
Adams, in his ignorance of modern times; or, which comes to the 
same thing, of modern tactics, for they form the principal at- 
traction of history; and 1am perfectly persuaded that he would 
be puzzled to answer how the discipline introduced by Gustavus 
Adolphus differed from the practice of the Black Bands of the six- 
teenth century, or any other question of equal simplicity. And, 
indeed, O’Grady himself is too apt to treat the philosophic history 
of tactics with indifference; and, rushing into the contrary ex- 
treme from my nephew, to date the rise of real’ military science from 
the commencement of the Peninsular war. But he, at least, qua- 
lifies his opinion with the confession, that he is not so deeply read 
in these matters as myself; while the young lawyer, with classical 
insolence, will wrangle by the hour for the maintenance of any 
extravagant tactical paradox, as long as you leave him on the 
vantage ground of antiquity ; and will mouth Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, and Polybius, with all the pomp of refutation or proof. He 
knows I am nota Grecian, and, I believe, avails himself of the cir- 
cumstance to wrest his author, as it suits him, to his argument ; for 
I once detected him in endeavouring to prove two diametricall 
opposite propositions from the same passage, in The Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand. — 

‘ In his last sojourning with me, and since he has discovered the 
use of this heavy artillery, with which J am totally unprovided, he 
has become more dogmatical than ever. For three or four evenings 
we had been closely engaged at our usual points of contest, and, as 
he amused himself by systematically contradicting every opinion 
which I advanced, the argument gained a spice of acrimony at 
each sitting. One more encounter would, I verily believe, have 
obliged me to quarrel with the jackanapes ; but an agreeable in- 
terruption saved me from a necessity to which I should have been 
loth to submit. In the ¢ée-d-téte of the preceding evening he 
had been yet more than usually obstinate ; and I had, after break - 
fast, just taken down a volume of Livy to convince or convict him, 
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though he declared that he would submit to no other authority, on 
ancient tactics, than the Greek writers, when Havresack put his 
head in at the door, with a joyous grin of satisfaction, and shouted 
out that Major O’Grady’s tilbury was driving up to the gate. 

* « Tam glad of it, with all my heart,” said my nephew, follow- 
ing the musketeer out to welcome the guest; ‘ we shall have some 
capital sport if he has brought his double-barrel.” 

‘ « T wish from my soul,” exclaimed I, as I hastened after him 
to give my friend the pump-handle shake, ‘ that O’Grady would 
turn to the study of anqent warfare. I would fit him out in Gui- 
chardts, Folards, Cesars, Livies, lians, and Vegetiuses, in end- 
less array. It might be to some purpose to discuss these matters 
with an experienced soldier, who does not pride himself by pro- 
fession in selecting the worst side of a case.”’ 

‘ « He must read Polybius and Xenophon in the originals 
though, uncle,” rejoined young Latitat, ‘‘ before he can pass 
judgment on these subjects.” 

‘ Havresack was already at the gate; and, receiving his old of- 
ficer with an obeisance something between the brisk touch o’ the 
hat of the valet, and the formal military salute of the soldier, 
hoped he saw his honour in good health. ‘* Wolfe looks for all 
the world as well as if he had never been out of an English 
stable,” said Jonathan, with an approach to familiarity, in which 
he is accustomed to indulge towards both O’Grady and myself: 
‘* but he seems, too, as though he did not much fancy being in 
harness,” added he, as he stroked the mane of the old charger, 
who stood pawing the ground and snorting in the shafts of the til- 
bury. ‘‘ Perhaps not, Jonathan,” said O’Grady; “ but you see 
that, like us all, in these piping days of peace, Wolfe has ¢ fallen 
from his high estate.’ ” 

‘ Jonathan comprehended enough of my brother-major’s ob- 
servation to follow it up with an expression of pity... ‘ Poor fel- 
low! he shall have a good billet and full ration, your honour, 
depend upon it, while he stands in my charge,” laying an emphasis 
on the epithet of self-importance. ‘ Soh! Wolfe, soh! stand, 
my brave boy; your honour ’!] have me take care of the old cam- 
paigner, too, (throwing the camblet-cloak over his arm,) that you 
used to say all the waters of the Tagus might run over without 
getting through. It has seen some hard weather in its time, that’s 
certain. You'll remember the picquet on the Pyrennees, Sir; there 
was wet enough any way to try it that night, if the French had 
left us quiet to get our fill of it — You've not forgotten that same 
night, Major O’Grady, when I was on duty with your company ?” 

‘ There was, indeed, little chance that my friend should forget 
it; for honest Jonathan never failed to revert to the circumstance, 
with great regularity, on the return of each one of O’Grady’s 
periodical visits. The truth is, that Havresack had shown particu- 
Jar gallantry on that occasion; and though he did not care to 
speak of his own exploits, he had a secret pride in the recollec- 
tion, which oozed out through the chinks of his loquacity.’ 


We 
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We wish that we had room for some of the Major’s draw- 
ings of different scenes: but we must unwillingly close the 
book, and recommend it to our readers as a very amusing and 
pleasing recreation for a few spare hours. 





Art. V. A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, M.D. F.R.S., on the 
Influence of Artificial Eruptfons, in certain Diseases incidental 
to the Human Body, with an Inquiry respecting the probable 
Advantages to be derived from further Experiments. By Edward 
Jenner, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. &e. 4to. pp.67. Bald- 
win and Co. 1822. 


T= is the last work which was given to the public by the 

late Dr. Jenner, not long before his decease; and it bears evi- 
dence of that ingenuity of research, that modest unpretending 
demeanor, and that ardent philanthropy, which distinguished its 
author throughout his illustrious career. It would be wholly 
out of place here to attempt to offer an extended estimate of 
his character, or of the importance of that discovery which, it 
will not be denied, intitles him to the name of a benefactor to 
mankind: but we may be permitted to express our firm con- 
viction that a longer and more extensive experience of the 
vaceine innoculation, than we have yet had, will remove 
those unfavorable anticipations of ultimate disappointment, 
which some persons in the present day are inclined to in- 
dulge; and that careful and enlightened research will expose 
the fallacy of the opinion, which calls into doubt the actual 
diminution of the general mortality by the introduction of 
this protecting disease. 

The object of the letter before us is to present to its readers 
the practical results of exciting artificial eruptions, in 
diseases more particularly of the respiratory organs, of the 
brain, and of the nervous system; and to throw out, in a 
brief manner, hints of those theoretical views on different 
points of pathology, which seem to have amused the dis- 
tinguished author in his retirement. The stimulating ap- 
plication which he employed, to excite this irritation on 
the skin, was the tartar emetic ointment; and the effect 
which it produces is certainly very striking. It is, in fact, a 
distinct pustular eruption, evidently affecting the true skin, 
but, in no instance which has been submitted to our observ- 
ation, attended by any febrile symptoms: while the relief 
which has followed this mode of treatment, in many cases of 
affection of the chest, and of mental derangement, is such as 
must intitle it to a large share of our confidence. The cases in 
illustration detailed by Dr. Jenner, many of which occurred 
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in his own practice, and others in that of his friends, afford 
the most decided evidence in its favor: but we shall refer our 
readers to the letter itself for the particulars, which are highly 
interesting. 

The practice is not indeed new, nor is it claimed as such 
by Dr. Jenner: for it forms the subject of a paper by Dr, 
Bradley in the Transactions of the Medical Society so far 
back as 1773; and it has since been adopted by different 

oractitioners, both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Mr. Pearson, also, whose learning and talents have long been 
justly appreciated, has detailed a very interesting case of 
painful affection of the thumb, with rigidity and exquisite 
sensibility of the arm, in which a perfect cure was effected by 
exciting a vesicular eruption with fever, by, means of the sul- 
phuric acid ointment. (Med. and Chir. Trans. vol. viii. p. 152.) 
There is consequently nothing specific in the operation of 
the tartar emetic ointment; other irritants being capable of 
producing similarly beneficial results. 

Dr. Jenner has also brought together many instances of 
the relief experienced by the constitution, from the appear- 
ance of cutaneous eruptions; and he considers the efflores- 
cence which follows the swallowing of poisonous mushrooms, 
and other substances, as a kind of sanative process effected 
by the powers of the system to prevent injurious conse- 
quences. In the two most formidable of the exanthemata, 
plague, and smail-pox, the imperfection of the eruptions is 
well known to be a most unfavorable symptom. He admits, 
however, that an excess of cutaneous irritation may prove 
hurtful, and even destructive; for to this action, together 
with inflammation of the mucous membrane of the throat and 
air-passages, he ascribes the secondary fever of small-pox ; 
and hence he is led to suggest the use of sedative applications, 
when the pustules are formed so thickly on the cutis, as to 
augment in a high degree the secondary fever. In the case 
of a young woman who had a full burden of pustules on the 
face, one cheek was sopped with liquor litharg., while the 
pustules on the other were allowed to take their course; and 
on the cheek thus treated the effect was very manifest, the 
pustules having been so much checked that they could scarcely 
be said to have maturated. (P. 40.) 

Impressed with the probable benefits of this treatment, the 
author some years ago suggested to Dr. Woodville, and afters 
ward to Dr. Adams, the propriety of sopping the skin with 
liq. plumbi, or wrapping the patient in sheets wetted with it, in 
some of those desperate cases which occur at the Small-pox 
Hospital, and in which fatal effects must inevitably follow if the 
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disease be left to run its course: but no attention was paid to 
the proposal. Should this or some similar mode of treat- 
ment, however, prove successful, Dr. Jenner well remarks, 
‘ Nature would probably require that we should leave here 
and there a cluster of pustules; e¢. g. in a leg or arm, or any 
other convenient part, to go through their courses.’ — ‘The 
effects produced on the constitution by repelling chronic erup- 
tions are sufficiently authenticated, although the danger of 
curing these diseases is a source of much greater dread to 
continental than to British practitioners : — but, in the exan- 
themata, as in measles and small-pox, the sudden disappear- 
ance or fading of the eruption is acknowleged by every one to 
be fraught with distress and danger. 


The excitement of artificial eruptions is suggested by Dr. 
Jenner as a means of cure not only in rheumatism, typhus, 
yellow fever, contagious catarrh, and dysentery, but also in 
tetanus and hydrophobia. His opinions regarding the nature 
of dysentery and tetanus have somewhat startled us; for they 
are altogether new, and we believe that they are groundless. 
The former of these diseases is considered by him as, in the 
first instance, an affection of the brain, the visceral derange- 
ment being merely a consequence; and the latter he assimi- 
lates to hydrophobia, referring it to the absorption of an 
altered pus, which, from being healthy, has suddenly become 
capable of producing intense spasmodic disease. Without 
adopting this theory, but considering tetanus as a malady af- 
fecting the muscular nerves, we are inclined to try the effect of 
counter-irritation to the origins of these nerves; and we would 
recommend accordingly that the tartar emetic ointment should 
be rubbed along the whole spine, and its application repeated 
so freely as to ensure full irritation, with a plentiful eruption 
of pustules. Probably, the ointment recommended by Mr. 
Pearson would be even preferable, because its effects are more 
speedy, and the general irritation much more severe. 


The memory of the author, whose last literary effort we 
have now considered, must continue to be cherished while 
science and letters shall be preserved among us; and may the 
amiable and excellent qualities of his heart diffuse, by the 
force of example, a benign influence over the members of 
that profession of which he was so long the ornament and 
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Art. VI. History of Cultivated Vegetables; comprising their 
Botanical, Medicinal, Edible, and Chemical Qualities; Natural 
History ; and Relation to Art, Science, and Commerce. By 
Henry Phillips, Author of the “ History of Fruits known in 
Great Britain.” Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 400 
Pages ineach. J]/. 1s. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1822, 


"BE first edition of this work appears to have ‘ vanished by 

a quaint device ;” or, at least, it has escaped our vigilance: 
but in our ninety-fifth volume (p. 136.) our readers will find 
a report of the Pomarium Britannicum of the same author. 
Irom the multitude of plants which are cultivated in this coun- 
try, for pleasure or for use, Mr. Phillips has now selected such 
as he deemed most deserving of general attention ; and he has 
also introduced some species which, though not strictly culti- 
vated, are well worthy of commemoration. With a view to 
impart additional popularity to his lucubrations, he has so 
completely divested them of the technicalities of botany, that 
we often search in vain for the scientific denominations of the 
species which pass under review, and that his nomenclature 
becomes in some cases ambiguous. His text is, however, 
printed on a fair and ample type, and is in various respects 
kindly accommodated to the capacity and attainments of “the 
mere country gentleman. As the order of the subjects dis- 
cussed is almost invariably that of the alphabet, the book is 
obviously intended for easy reference, and perhaps more for 
that purpose than for continuous perusal. None of the 
articles exhaust the materials which might have been assigned 
to them, and every one of them might furnish more or less 
scope for critical annotation: but, when we have premised 
that Cabbage, Cotton, Flax, Indigo, Sago, Saffron, Sugar, Tea, 
Tobacco, Wheat, &c., afford both amusing and instructive 
information, we shall be contented to offer a few remarks, and 
to cite a few passages which, among many others, have pre- 
sented themselves to our attention in the course of our exa- 
mination of the volumes. 

Several interesting particulars are noted under Artichoke 
and Asparagus, The latter, it is hinted, might be still im- 
proved by the importation of roots from the borders of the 
Euphrates, where the plants naturally attain to an uncommon 
degree of thickness; and some important suggestions might 
possibly be derived from the cultivators of this delicate veget- 
able at St. Denis, in the neighbourhood of Orleans, &Xc., 
where it is reared in a very superior style. 

‘ Asparagus is now obtained by the attentive gardener at all 
seasons of the year, and the same plants are made to give two 


crops in the year by the following method: towards the end of 
D 2 July, 
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July, especially if it be rainy weather, cut down the stalks of the 
plants, fork up the beds, and rake them. If it be dry, water them 
with the drainings of a dunghill, or with water wherein horse or 
cow dung has been steeped ; leave the beds rather flat instead of 
the usual round shape, in order that they may retain all the moist- 
ure. In ten or fourteen days the asparagus will begin to appear : 
if the weather is dry, continue to water the beds two or three 
times a week. By this method you may cut asparagus till about 
the end of September, at which time the produce of the hot-beds 
will be ready ; so that, with five or six hot-beds during the winter, 
you may have a regular succession of this agreeable vegetable for 
every month of the year.’ 


Mr. P. might have furnished his readers with more specific 
direetions concerning the saving of the seed, rearing, cutting, 
&c.; and he might have adverted to the popular prejudice 
against the use of dung, since the sweetest asparagus is found 
to be that which is raised on the richest soil. 

We are ignorant of those modern botanists who deny that 
the Lancashire Asphodel, noticed by Gerarde, is a native of 
this country; for it abounds in many of our turf-bogs, and is 
the well-known Narthecium Ossifragum of the more recent 
nomenclature: but the author may have fancied that Gerarde 
alluded to a genuine Asphodelus. 

The subject of porter-brewing is naturally connected with 
the economical history of Barley ; and we recollect the lament- 
able occurrence of the explosion of one of Mr. Meux’s large 
vats: but the first part of the author’s description of that 
unfortunate accident would lead us to infer a much greater 
extent of calamity than he himself states, almost with the same 
breath. ‘ The porter rushed,’ we are told, ‘with such an 
impetuous current, that the adjoining steeets resembled rivers 
that had burst their banks, and the surrounding houses were 
so instantly filled with this liquor, that the inhabitants, who 
had no means of escape, were drowned as they sat at breakfast. 
The vat was nearly 100 feet in circumference, 86 feet over, 
223 feet in height, and contained 3556 barrels, or 128,016 
gallons, and caused the death of eight persons by its bursting.’ 
— Some notices might have been inserted of the more marked 
species and varieties of barley, with their respective adapt- 
ations to particular soils and climates ; as well as of Proust's 
excellent analysis of this grain, in the fifth volume of the An- 
nales de Chimie, and the dietetical and medical inferences de- 
ducible from it. 

The early history of the apparently insignificant Basz/ is 
little else than a tissue of superstitious prejudices; even Lord 
Bacon could believe in its conversion into thyme; and oo 
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ierus roundly asserts that an Italian, by frequently smelling 
this herb, bred a scorpion in his brain. 

The Linnean generic name of our garden Bean is not Faba, 
but Vicia, the former being only its trivial appellation. Mr. 
Phillips regales us, in his usual manner, with the absurd 
notions entertained by the learned and unlearned men of anti- 
quity, with regard to this alleged vegetable: but, had he perused 
the ingenious communication of M. Petit-Radel to the Royal 
Institute, he would probably have concurred with him in 
thinking that the interdict of Pythagoras, and of the Roman 
Flamines, referred to the fruit of the Carob-tree, or St. John’s 
bread; (Ceratonia Siliqua ;) which has a bloody aspect, and 
which is foynd represented on sarcophagi, sepulchral lamps, 
&c. It is, however, of more consequence to remark that the 
Maazagan variety of bean is the best for an early crop, but that 
it should be procured, every two or three years, from its native 
soil, because otherwise it will ripen more tardily. * We have 
found it an excellent plan, in procuring late beans, to cut 
down the stalks after the crop is gathered for the kitchen ; 
they then soon sprout up again, and, if showery weather suc- 
ceeds, yield a better supply than is obtained by late planting. 
In the summer of 1820, the author had some Windsor beans 
so much blighted, that they produced but little more than the 
original seed; but when cut down, they yielded an excellent 
crop in the month of November.’ — It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known to our British gardeners that a variety, called the 
Coffee-bean, is cultivated in Alsace, and used as a substitute 
for the genuine coffee-berry. 

Mr. Phillips’s account of Beet is somewhat superficial and 
confused, for the red and white species should have been more 
clearly discriminated throughout; and the maritime, which is 
too much neglected on our shores, as also the vaunted Man- 


gel Wiirtzel, should not have been overlooked. 


Since the merits of Burnet-grass (Poterium sanguisorba), as 
winter and spring fodder, have been much discussed by agri- 
cultural writers, a summary of the arguments for and against 
its cultivation would have been more desirable than to be told, 
in the language of Gerarde, that “it is pleasant to be eaten 
in sallads; in which it is thought to make the heart merry 
and glad, as also being put into wine, to which it yeeldeth a 
certain grace in the drinking.” 

In the section on Cabbage, the preparation and anti-scor- 
butic qualities of Sour-kraut might have found a place. — The 
derivation of Cauliflower from caulis and fero was needlessly 
far-fetched, when flos was just at hand, and the French chour- 
fleur afforded such a ready illustration.—The Bore-cole, though 
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now too much despised, forms an excellent winter green, and 
endures our severest frosts, which only make it more tender. 
For a similar reason, we would beg leave to recommend 
attention to the Lapland variety of turnip-rooted cabbage, 
which is now so advantageously cultivated in France, and 
will continue to vegetate even under frost and snow. 


‘ In the Economical Journal of France, the following method 
of guarding cabbages from the depredation of caterpillars is 
stated to be infallible ; and may, perhaps, be equally serviceable 
against those which infect other vegetables. 

‘ Sow a belt of hemp-seed round the borders of the ground 
where the cabbages are planted, and although the neighbourhood 
be infected with caterpillars, the space inclosed by the hemp will 
be perfectly free, and not one of these vermin will approach it. 

‘ We have known brocoli preserved from the injury of the 
severest winters, by being taken out of the ground late in the 
autumn, and replanted in a slanting direction. This experiment 
was made in the year 1819, with such success, that they all flower- 
ed in the following spring, although there was scarcely a single 
head out in all the extensive plantations at Fulham, that survived 
the inclemency of that winter.’ 


Crambe, though a distinct genus, is brought under Brassica ; 


_ and the maritime species is represented as growing outof the 


clefts of precipitous rocks, and procured at great risk by boys 
let down with ropes. Here seems to be some confusion with 
Samphire ; for sea-kale grows plentifully on some of our 
beaches, and the blanched stems only are used at our tables. 

The economical history of the Caper is in course limited, 
and sufficiently obvious: but we should caution the admirers 
of this seasoning against a too intense green color, induced by 
the hazardous application of exyd of copper, which some of 
the dealers scruple not to employ. 

Many, according to this author, are the medical virtues of 
Fennel: but we could wish to find them confirmed by less 
obscure authorities than those of Petridtus, Mycton, and 
Crats. Though naturally a biennial plant, it may be kept alive 
for several years by preventing it from coming into flower. 

In the course of his remarks on the early manufacture of 
linen, Mr. Phillips informs us that he ‘ has now in his posses- 
sion a piece of linen cloth, which was woven in Egypt as long 
back as the Trojan war. It will naturally be surmised, that it 
is a part of the envelope of a mummy. In comparing this 
cloth ¢o that of our linen of the same fineness, and examin- 
ing them through a microscope, it is observed, that the warp 
of the antient linen is not so close as that of the present make, 
but that the woof is pressed much eloser: it would conse- 
quently be more durable, wear softer, and be less susceptible 
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of soil, than modern linen cloth.’ — Although Asbestos is not 
included among our cultivated vegetables, it obtains a share of 
the author’s generous attention, under the head of Flax; and 
well it deserves to be noticed, since, according to Dr. Plot, 
when taken red hot out of the fire, ¢ did not burn a piece of 
white paper, on which it was laid. 

The enumeration of virtues ascribed to the House-leek is far 
from scanty: but most of them, we believe, are now much 
discarded from practice. — A very singular fact relative to the 
economy of this plant has been noticed by Petit Thouars, 
namely, the occasional conversion of its stamens into pistils. 

We could have gladly exchanged some of the erudition 
on the purple and scarlet dyes of ‘lyre, &c. for more pointed 
information relative to the preparation of Indigo. The pro- 
cess by decoction, as practised in Egypt, Ceylon, &c. appears 
to be the least precarious ; and Giobert, of ‘Turin, in his Traité 
sur les Pastel, has applied to it the lights of modern chemistry. 

Under the title Lettuce, the reader might naturally expect 
some reference to the employment of the wild sort in the 
manufactory of Chinese pottery; to the great multiplication 
of the cultivated varieties, which now amount to at least a 
bundred and fifty ; and to the substitute for opium which may 
be extracted from the Vzrosa. 

We were surprized to find some of the Fucz very uncere- 
moniously ranked among Mosses, and the vesicles on the leaves 
of a species which the author denominates Quercus Marinus 
assimilated to the blight on oak-leaves. 

The germination of the mushroom-tribes might have been 
more distinctly elucidated from the writings of Palisot-Beau- 
vois, Bulliard, and Bosc, which have principally contributed 
to remove the doubts of naturalists on this apparently myste- 
rious subject. The members of the fungous families may 
now be regarded as organized nearly in the same manner as 
stameniferous vegetables ; possessing fibres, vessels, and roots ; 
and producing a sort of seminiform germs, without which 
their reproduction cannot be accomplished. ‘They do not 
perish until they have left forms like their own, destined to 
be developed, to grow, and to decline. ‘That any of the 
species are capable of being converted into nourishnient, tt 
the human stomach, appears to be very doubtful: but the 
greater part of them, especially in the latter stages of their 
growth, are more or less deleterious; and their noxious 
qualities are best counteracted by vegetable acids. 

Mr. Phillips seems to be as much puzzled as many of his 
precursors to assign the native country of our cultivated Oat: 
but Olivier assures us that it is indigenous to Persia. 
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Of Parsley it is asserted, without qualification or reserve, 
that, when rubbed against a glass goblet or tumbler, it will 
break it: though the cause of this phenomenon, it is gravely 
added, is not known. Having doubts of the phenomenon 
itself, we were curious or idle enough to make the expe- 
riment, without affecting the integrity of the glass. 

The Potatoe justly occupies some interesting pages: but 
we are somewhat sceptical as to its introduction into Ireland 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. The Arracacha, a native of the 
Cordilleras, in New Grenada, is announced as still superior 
to that popular root in taste, usefulness, and produce; and 
the Horticultural Society of London were no sooner apprized 
of its properties, than they made arrangements for having it 
introduced into England. 

To the information which the author communicates relative 
to the Radish, and its varieties, might have been added a 
discovery of some importance, by a member of the Patriotic 
Society of Milan; namely, that a considerable quantity of 
oil, in quality inferior only to that of olives, may be obtained 
from the seeds of the Chinese species, which resists the most 
intense frosts. It thrives best in a rich and loose soil, and 
should be sown in September ; in which case it will yield its 
very large and numerous seeds in May. 

Rice would admit a more extended discussion, consistently 
with views of utility. The mountain-variety, which is reared 
in Cochin-China, and (as alleged) without irrigation, is never- 
theless exposed to almost daily rains, during the season of its 
growth. Some notice might have been taken of the unavail- 
ing attempts to reduce this grain to the form of a palatable or 
wholesome bread. Parmentier, in fact, assigns a satisfactory 
chemical reason for the futility of all such experiments; viz. 
the want of the requisite degree of gluten. With regard to 
its culture in the warmer regions of Europe, the frequent 
floodings which are indipensable to its growth often prove a 
serious and extensive source of intermittent fevers, and other 
maladies, emanating from the combination of heat and hu- 
midity. 

Mr. P. might have adverted to the use of Jtye as an excellent 
fresh winter-fodder for cattle, till the month of March, when 
little else than dry food can be procured ; and, if sown some- 
what thickly, it will moreover yield a grain-crop in the 
proper season. In some districts of the north of France, 
the farmers have adopted this practice with great advantage ; 
and the Siberian variety has been found the fittest for the 
purpose. The disease termed ergot, to which this grain is 
liabie, especially in wet seasons, and which is often — 
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with such fatal consequences, is now ascertained to be pro- 
duced by a parasitical fungus, the Sclerotium clavous of Decan- 
dolle. The only effectual mode of checking its progress is 
to pluck off every affected ear, before it arrives at maturity. 
If much of this horned rye, as it is called, be allowed to enter 
into the composition of bread, the persons who eat of it are 
seized with a dry gangrene, which sometimes terminates in 
the loss of their limbs. 

‘ Sage,’ we are told, ‘is so called in English from the 
French word sage (wise), from the property it is said to pos- 
sess of strengthening the memory, and thus making people 
sage or wise. In this statement, however, we can discern 
little etymological wisdom, our form of the word being ob- 
viously deduced from the French sauge, which is a corruption 
of salvia, the Latin name of the plant. It is, however, of 
more consequence to remark, that * the Dutch have been 
long in the habit of drying sage-leaves to resemble tea, for 
which they collect not only their own growth, but also great 
quantities from the south of France; this they pack in cases, 
and take out to China, where for every pound of sage they 
get in exchange four pounds of tea: the Chinese preferring it 
to the best of their own tea.’ Most of the species of this 
numerous family, when distilled on a large scale, yield cam- 
phor, which is collected without difficulty. Fifty-four species 
of sage, most of them new, are enumerated in Humboldt’s 
and Bonpland’s work on the plants of South America edited 
by Kunth. 

Spinach suggests the well-known story of Fontenelle’s un- 
feeling epicurism respecting the mode of dressing it, in 
consequence of the sudden death of a friend, who was ex- 
pected to dine with him, and whose taste did not coincide 
with his own. When treating of this favorite pot-herb, the 
author touches on Orach, &c.: but he strangely confounds Che- 
nopodium Bonus Henricus with Mercurialis perennis, the latter 
of which grows in woods, and is poisonous. 

The ensuing passages, which occur in the account of To- 
bacco, are not undeserving of transcription : 


‘ Sir Walter Raleigh brought the Virginia tobacco to this 
country about the year 1586, and it is related that he was the first 
who brought tobacco into repute ; but, by the caution he took in 
smoking it privately, it appears he did not intend that it should be 
copied. But sitting one day in a deep meditation, with a pipe in 
his mouth, he inadvertently called to his man to bring him a 
tankard of small ale: the fellow coming into the room, threw all 
the liquor in his master’s face, and running down stairs, bawled 
out, * Fire! help! Sir Walter. has studied till his head’s on fire, 
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and the smoke bursts out of his mouth and nose.” After this, Sir 
Walter made it no secret, and took two pipes just before he went 
to be beheaded.’— 

‘ The smoking of tobacco is carried to such an excess by the 
Turks, that they are rarely to be seen without a pipe, and never 
enter into business without smoking, which often gives them an 
advantage over the Christians with whom they have either com- 
mercial or political transactions, as they smoke a considerable 
time and reflect before giving a reply to any question. To visit 
them on business previously to their morning pipe, would only 
subject the intruder to their caprice and ill-humour. An ingenious 
friend, who has resided several years in Constantinople, and had 
opportunities of associating with the higher classes of that city, 
assures us that two thousand pounds is no uncommon price for a 
Turk to give for the amber mouth-piece of a tobacco-pipe, exclu- 
sive of the bowl or the pipe, the latter of which is made of a 
branch of the jasmine tree, for the summer use, while those for 
winter smoking are uniformly made of the branches of the cherry 
tree. In order to obtain them of a regular size without bein 
tapering, the young shoots of these trees have a weight affixed at 
their extremities to bend them downwards, which prevents the 
sap from returning to the body of the tree, and causes them to 
swell equally in all parts. The rind or bark is carefully preserved 
to prevent the escape of the fume through the pores of the wood. 
The wealthy Turks pride themselves on the beauty and number of 
their pipes ; and the principal servant in their establishment has 
no other charge than that of attending to the pipes and tobacco, 
which are presented to the master or his guests by a servant of an 
inferior rank, These pipes are so regularly and effectually clean- 
ed, as always to have the delicacy of a new tube, while the Ger- 
man pipe, on the contrary, is enhanced in value by the length of 
time it has been in use. We are told by the same friend that he 
has seen among the lower class of Armenians and Jews in Turkey, 
some smokers who could consume the whole tobacco of a bowl 
twice the size of those used in England, and draw the entire 
fumes into their bodies at une breath, which they discharge from 
their ears as well as their mouth and nostrils.’ — 

‘ This vegetable still continues to form so considerable a branch 
of commerce in this country, that a store-room has lately been 
erected in the London Docks, for the exclusive purpose of housing 
tobacco, which covers with one roof a space of nearly six acres of 
ground, and which is perhaps the largest room ever built. This 
immense store-room is, when empty, an object of wonder ; but on 
seeing it full of tobacco our amazement must be increased, by re- 
flecting on the extent of our trade, and on the singular destination 
of such an enormous heap of half-putrefied leaves.’ 


Wheat might have afforded an opportunity of noticing 4 
spring-variety, cultivated in Bengal and Egypt, which yields 
two crops; and which was introduced into l’rance a few years 
ago by M. Cossigny, and is now adyantagcously adopted in 
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Belgium. According to M. Bottin, a spirited Flemish agri- 
culturist, it may be sown even as late as May, and reaped in 
about a hundred days after the seed has been committed to the 
soil. On the same quantity of ground, it produces more than 
the common sorts; it will thrive even on poor soils; it is 
less liable than the ordinary kind to mildew and smut; it 
gives a heavy grain; and it will bear three cuttings, for fodder, 
in summer. Such, at least, are stated to be the results of 
experiments conducted on a large scale, during six or seven 
years, in the neighbourhood of Ypres, Bruges, and Brux- 
elles. 


The discoveries of Humboldt and Bonpland might have 
suggested some additional annotations on the article Yam. 
The Discorea sativa, Lin., is rather indistinctly described ; 
and its synonyms would lead us to infer that it has been 
predicated of more than one species, while that which is cul- 
tivated in the open air, in the Parisian Botanic Garden, can 
scarcely be a tropical plant. The Alata, however, is readily 
recognized, and appears to be most extensively useful in both 
the Indies. 


The introduction of summary statements of some of the 
more recent, useful, and practical discoveries would, we appre- 
hend, have been easily effécted, without swelling the size of 
the volumes, by a more sparing allowance of quotations from 
Gerarde, and others; for surely a few sentences might suffice 
as samples of the credulity and naiveté of the elder botanists. 
At the same time, we mean not to insinuate that the present 
work is a tasteless compilation, or “ a thing of shreds and 
patches ;” for the author occasionally favors us with the re- 
sults of his own observations ; and the anecdotes and historical 
allusions, which he has blended with his didactic details, are 
calculated to relieve the attention, and to render the appro- 

riate business of the book more inviting to general readers. 
He should, however, have been a little more scrupulous with 
regard to the correct orthography of proper and scientific 
names; since we perceive that honest Gerarde is frequently 
defrauded of his final e, which is almost uniformly appended 
to Bauhin: for Apis, we have Apes ; tor Cycas, Cycus ; for 
Dauphiny, Dauphine; for Bulliard, Bulliard ; tor Monardes, 
Monardis ; for Kempfer, Kempser ; and tor Dillenius, Dillen, 
Linneus. 
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Art. VII. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam- 
Engine ; comprising a General View of the various Modes of 
employing Elastic Vapour as a Prime Mover in Mechanics: 
with an Appendix of Patents and Parliamentary Papers con- 
nected with the Subject. -By Charles Frederick Partington, 
of the London Institution. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Taylor. 1822. 


F all the inventions and discoveries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, no one can boast such high importance as the Steam- 
Engine. ‘To this machine we are indebted for much of the 
external and internal power of England in the scale of na- 
tions, as also for many of the conveniences and comforts of 
life, particularly in the abundant supply of coals, and every 
other mineral production ; for without the wonderful aid which 
has thus been afforded, many of our most productive mines 
would have been shut up, and their immense treasures have 
remained buried in the bowels of the earth. 
The early history of this noble invention is involved in 
some obscurity, and the honor of it has been claimed by the 


Italians, the French, and the English. ‘The former maintain 


that Brancas was the first who employed steam as a motive 
force; in which assertion they are perhaps correct: but his 
engine, if it may so be called, is so distinct from any of those 
that followed, and so inapplicable to any useful purpose, that 
it scarcely deserves to be mentioned in connection with the 
history of the steam-engine. A much closer approximation 
to an useful mechanical action is that which is mentioned by 
the Marquis of Worcester, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: but still it must be acknowleged that it 1s im- 


»0ssible, from what is found in that work, to form any correct ’ 


idea of the author’s mechanical principle of action; and it is 
probable that he never attempted any application of his ideas 
beyond the first experiments. In 1683, an English me- 
chanist, son of Sir Samuel Morland, conceived the first 
practical construction of a steam-engine, and is said to have 
actually exhibited his apparatus at St. Germains, before the 
French monarch: but it is by no means certain that it was 
applied to any practical purpose. A very distinct idea of the 
machine was however formed, and several particulars were 
detailed respecting the length, diameter, &c. of the steam- 
cy linders, the weights which they would be capable of rais- 
ing, &c.: so that, under all circumstances, we cannot per- 
ceive the justice of the French pretensions to the honor of this 
invention for Papin, who published his ideas on the subject 
in 1695, viz. twelve years after Morland had exhibited his 
experiments in Irance. 
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With equal inconsistency, some English writers claim the 
invention of the atmospheric engine on the ground of New- 
comen’s and Savery’s patent, which followed Papin’s de- 
scription about the same number of years that intervened 
between the latter and the suggestions of Morland. From this 
time, however, the steam-engine may be considered’ as the 
creation of English genius; all the most remarkable and im- 
portant improvements that it has undergone having had their 
rise among us, with the exception perhaps of some of very 
recent date which we owe to America. ‘To that country we 
are undoubtedly indebted for carrying into complete effect 
the art of navigating by steam, although the idea of such an 
application had its birth in England, a patent having been 
taken out specifically for this purpose by Mr. J. Hulls, as far 
back as the year 1736; and though, for some reason, not 
now perhaps well known, the proposition did not succeed, 
we believe that the practice was never altogether laid aside 
from that date to the commencement of the present century, 
when it was so successfully brought into use by the Ame- 
ricans. 

It is rather surprizing that a subject of such vast import- 
ance has not, long before this time, been treated distinctly and 
at length by some of the able engineers which this country 
possesses: but, till the publication of the present volume b 
Mr. Partington, we believe that we had no English work on the 
subject, farther than detached articles in our Encyclopeedias, 
and slight descriptions of particular engines, connected with 
other matter, in our treatises on mechanics, &c. ‘The present 
performance will therefore fill a blank in our scientific libraries, 
and be an acceptable acquisition to those amateurs of art 
who are unwilling to be altogether uninformed on the prin- 
ciples of a machine of such an extensive application. We 
are only sorry that the author did not enter more minutely 
into an illustration and representation of some of the minor 
parts of the machine; such as the valves, cocks, pistons, &c. : 
for these, when introduced only according to their proper 
scale, in the general representation of the engine, become too 
small and indistinct to be easily followed by a person not al- 
‘eady acquainted with the operations, and to whom the work 
is therefore of comparatively little value. It is true that, in 
one or two cases, these parts are exhibited on a larger scale: 
but we should have been glad to have seen these minutiz farther 
developed ; and, if less had been given of parliamentary 
matter counected with the subject, the volume might have 
been kept to the same size, while its interest would have been 
very considerably increased. As it is, however, it certainly 
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contains much valuable and interesting information, and will 
be found highly instructive to that class of readers to whom 
we have above alluded. 

We may consider this work as embracing the following 
distinct heads or sections: — A General Introduction; an 
Historical Account of the Steam-Engine; History and De- 
scription of Steam-Navigation ; General Description of the 
Steam-Kngine, illustrated by eight excellently executed Plates 
by Gladwin; and an Appendix, containing a Catalogue and 
concise Description of the various Patents that have been 
taken out for the Improvement of these Machines, with Ab- 
stracts from Acts of Parliament connected with the Subject 
of Steam-Engines and Steam-Navigation ; the Proceedings of 
the Committee of Enquiry instituted in 1817 by a Vote of 
the House of Commons, &c. &ce. 

It appears from the Introduction that the number of steam- 
engines at present in action in this country may be reckoned 
at 10,000; that, one with another, each may be estimated as 
equal in power to twenty horses; that each horse will do the 
work of six men; and that, consequently, the acting powers of 
our steam-engines are equal in effect to 200,000 horses, or 
1,200,000 men! If we contemplate this immense accession of 
strength, much of the wonder, that is naturally excited by 
comparing the magnitude of the external and the internal ca- 
pability of Great Britain with its territorial superficies, will 
vanish; for it will be seen that, with a population of about 
14,000,000, we are employing an active force that could not 
be obtained independently of these means with double the 
number. We ought farther to recollect that the power thus 
produced is more concentrated, and consequently more effi- 
cacious, than it could possibly be under other circumstances; 
not to repeat, what we have before stated, that the capacity 
of these machines becomes effective in various instances in 
which human strength could by no possibility be employed, as 
in draining mines and similar operations. Under this point 
of view, therefore, the steam-engine ought not to be con- 
sidered merely in the light of an ingenious mechanical con- 
struction, but as a most gigantic national resource, claiming 
equally the attention of the philosopher and the political 
economist. 

Mr. Partington’s historical section, which is highly inter- 
esting, is subdivided into four chapters: the first relating to 
the early Discoveries and Inventions; viz. from about the 
middle of the seventeenth century to the year 1769, when 
Mr. Watt took out his patent for an improved steam-engine ; 
the great feature of which consisted in condensing his steam 

in 
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in a separate vessel, which gave a fresh power to the machine, 
and will ever be considered as a grand epoch in mechanical 
science. ‘The second chapter takes up the History from this 
period, and, in a concise and well connected series, points out 
all the principal Inventions and Improvements from that date 
to the present year. In the course of this chapter, while 
speaking of the manufactory of Messrs. Boulton and Watt at 
Soho, the author quotes some passages from the celebrated 
Dr. Darwin, who so frequently decorated the stern features of 
science with the beauties of poetry, to shew how this focus of 
mechanical construction, * big with promise” even in the 
year 1768, has since surpassed the most sanguine expectations 
that could then have been entertained of its future progress. 


‘ « Soho is the name of a hill in the county of Stafford, about 
two miles from Birmingham, which a very few years ago was a 
barren heath, on the bleak summit of which stood a naked hut, the 
habitation of a warrener. 

‘ « The transformation of this place is a recent monument of 
the effects of trade on population. A beautiful garden, with wood, 
Jawn, and water, now covers one side of this hill; five spacious 
squares of building, erected on the other side, supply workshops 
or houses for about six hundred people. The extensive pool at the 
approach to this building is conveyed to a large water-wheel in 
one of the courts, and communicates motion to a prodigious num- 
ber of different tools. The mechanical inventions for this purpose 
are superior in multitude, variety, and simplicity, to those of any 
manufactory in the known world. 

‘ « Toys, and utensils of various kinds, in gold, silver, steel, 
copper, tortoise-shell, enamels, and many vitreous and metallic 
compositions, with gilded, plated, and inlaid works, are wrought up 
to the highest elegance of taste, and perfection of execution in 
this place. 

¢ « Mr. Boulton, who has established this great work, has joined 
taste and philosophy with manufacture and commerce; and from 
the various branches of chemistry, and the numerous mechanic 
arts he employs, and his extensive correspondence to every corner 
of the world, is furnished with the highest entertainment, as well 
as the most lucrative employment.” ’ 


Such was Soho in 1768: but its appearance then bears no 
other similitude to its appearance now than that of infancy 
to maturity. It is now unquestionably the most important 
private establishment not only in England but in the world. 

Chapter iii. treats of the early History and present State 
of Steam-navigation; in which the author unquestionably 
establishes the claim of the English to the honor of this noble 
invention. The first patent was taken out, as we have al- 
ready stated, by Mr. Jonathan Hulls, in 1736; and in it, if 
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we rightly understand the author, the crank was first em- 
ployed for converting a reciprocating into a rotatory motion. 


‘ It is probable that Mr. Hulls anticipated some objection to his 
new mode of propelling vessels, and it appears from Captain 
Savery’s statement, that a strong prejudice had been raised 
against the use of propelling wheels in vessels. Mr. Secretary 
Trenchard, who was at that time at the head of the Admiralty, 
had also given a decided negative to the proposition. In answer 
therefore to the objections which might have been anticipated, 
Mr. Hulls proposed the following queries, which he afterwards 
solved in the most satisfactory way. 

‘ « Query 1.—Is it possible to fix instruments of sufficient 
strength to move so prodigious a weight, as may be contained in a 
very large vessel ? 

‘ “ Query 2.— Will not the force of the waves break any in- 
strument to pieces that is placed to move in the water ? 

‘ “ Query 3.—It being a continual expense to keep this ma- 
chine at work, will the expense be answered ?” ’ 


Like many other ingenious projectors, however, Mr. Hulls 
had the mortification to find his arguments disregarded, and 
his noble proposition rejected, which has become the glory 
and boast of the nineteenth century. 

From the following list of American steam-boats in action 
and building in America, some idea may be formed of the 
great progress of steam-navigation in that country ; and from 
the recent Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, we are gratified to find that the advancement of the art 
in Great Britain is not less important. 


Steam-Vessels in Operation in America. 





Tons. Tons. 
‘ Vesuvius - - 390|} Exchange - - - 200 
Etna - - - 390 | Louisiana - - 54 
Buffalo - - - 300; James Ross - - - 820 
James Monroe - - 90| Frankfort - - 320 
Washington - - 400 | Tamerlane - - - 320 
Constitution - - 75\| Cedar Branch - - 250 
Harnot - - - 40 | Experiment - - 40 
Kentucky - - 80) St.Louis - - - 220 
Governor Shelby - - 120 | Vesta - - - 100 
Madison - - 200 | Rifleman. - - - 250 
Ohio - - - 443 | Alabama - - 200 
Napoleon - - 332 | Rising States - - 150 
Volcano - - - 250; General Pike - - 250 
General Jackson - 200 | Independence - - 300 
Eagle - - - 70} Paragon - - - 400 
Hecla - - - 70} Maysville - - 150 
Henderson - - 85 
Johnston - - - 80 Total - 7259 
Cincinnati - - 120 
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‘ Building. 
Tons. Tons. 
2 at Pittsburgh of 180 tons 360 | 3 at New Albany, each 220, 660 
2 at Wheeling, of 500 and 4 at Clarkesville’ - - 500 
100 . - 600/ 1 at Salt River - - 160 
2 at Steubenville - - 90/1 at Vevay : - 110 
1 at Marietta : - 130 | 1 at Madison - - 120 
1 at Maysville - - 110; lat Rising Sun - = - 90 
2 at Cincinnati - - 720! 1 on the Wabash - 80 
2 at Cincinnati, 115 and 250, 365 | 2 at New vente mae: 400 
2 at Newport - - 500 —— 
1 at Jeffersonville - - 700 Total - 56998’ 
1 at Portland (Kentucky) 300 —_— 





The fourth chapter is principally occupied with the Evidence 
taken before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Steam-navigation, in consequence of the accident at Norwich 
in 1817. It is perhaps extended to a too great length, com- 
pared with the size of the volume. 

Chapters v. and vi. are appropriated to a general descrip- 
tion of the Steam-engine. In the former, the writer illus- 
trates the peculiarities of the Cylinder and Piston Condenser; 
Air-pump; Barometer and Steam-gauge; Working Beam ; 
Parallel Motion; Counter; Sun and Planet Wheel-fly, and 
other Modes of regulating Velocity; Boiler; Safety-Valve, 
and Furnace. We think that this chapter should have been 
farther elucidated by figures, the description without them 
being too general to be easily understood by persons who are 
unacquainted with machinery. — The sixth chapter treats of 
Savery’s Engine as improved by Pontifex; the Atmospheric 
Engine; Single-acting Engine by Boulton and Watt; Mur- 
ray’s and Wood's Engine; High Pressure Engine; Woolf’s 
Double Cylinder Expansion Engine; Maudslay’s Portable 
Engine; Masterman’s Rotatory Engine; Smoke-consuming 
Furnaces, &c.: illustrated by appropriate and very neatly 
executed plates, and certainly containing much valuable and 
popular information on the subject. The Appendix fur- 
nishes a long list of Patents for Steam-engines, with an Ana- 
lytical Account of those that are more immediately connected 
with its Improvement and general Application to the useful 
Arts. 

Altogether, though we cannot but deem this work a little 
deficient in some of the minor points to which we have 
alluded, yet its general character is highly respectable; much 
of the information afforded by it is both novel and interest~ 
ing; and we have no doubt that it will be well received by the 
public. 


Rev. May, 1823. E ART. 
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Art. VIII. The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and 
other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 9s. 6d. Boards. 
Colburn and Co. 1823. 

]? appears from the advertisement prefixed to ‘ The Flood of 

Thessaly,’ that Mr. Barry Cornwall (as he still chuses to 

call himself) had originally ‘ an intention of publishing a 

more elaborate poem on’ that subject.’’ In abandoning so rash 

a design, we think that he has exercised a very sound discre- 

tion ; — for, if instead of seventy-two pages ‘ The Flood’ had 

overspred seven hundred and twenty, and if its two humble 

‘parts’ had swelled into twelve corpulent ‘ books,’ we are 

persuaded that the number of its readers would have diminished 

in an exact ratio with the increased bulk of the poem. In its 
present shape it is a mere scintilla of an epic, and needs not 
terrify even the most languid summer-reader. The poet 
would in fact be most unreasonable, who at the present day 
should publish an epic with any expectation of its bein 

read. If at an overloaded board, where the most highly- 
seasoned dishes are served up by Byron, and the richest 
sweets and most exquisite trifles by Moore, and even the 
hashes are concocted by such men as Rogers, Mr. Barry 

Cornwall were to place his round of beef on the table with 

any hope.of seeing it devoured, he would undoubtedly expose 

himself to disappointment. So many dishes are offered to us, 
and so many delicacies are to be tasted, that it is absolutely 
impossible for any one to make a meal on such solid food. 
Abandoning all “ figure of speech,” the state of society is 
now such as really to repress the higher and more laborious 
attempts of the muse. A certain degree of acquaintance 
with the floating literature of the day, though it often floats 
not long, is considered as essential to every one who lives in 
the world, or who would not be mistaken for a hermit; and it 
is therefore of course highly expedient that such knowlege 
should be acquired at the least possible expence of time and 
trouble. An epic, however, in twelve or in twenty books, 
cannot be read as the chambermaid threatened to read Shak- 
speare, * some wet afternoon :” the perusal of it is a matter 
of grave consideration ; we calculate how our time is to be 
employed for the next week ; we count over our engagements ; 
and if, after all, we find a sufficiency of leisure on our hands, 
we sit down to the volume with a sentiment of determined 
industry rather than of recreation. Before a poem of sur- 


passing excellence, all such feelings will necessarily vanish :. 
but where in these days may we look for a transcendant epic ?. 


In what manner Mr. C. could have elaborated a long poem 


on the subject of the Flood of ‘Thessaly, we are rather at a loss 
to 
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to divine: but, in the present fragment, he has proceeded so 
far as to drown all the world except Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
whom he saves after considerable exertions. The ceremony 
of casting the stones over their left shoulder is likewise most 
successfully performed at the conclusion of the second part; 
by which, according to our apprehension, the tale of the Flood 
is completed. We could have wished that the author had 
selected a subject, we will not say less dry, lest our readers 
should accuse us of “ paltering with them in a double sense,” 
but at all events less trite than this diluvian story; for, after 
having been so lately overwhelmed with Lord Byron’s flood, 
to be immersed in that of Mr. Barry Cornwall is scarcely. less 
than cruel. We shall, however, boldly plunge into the 
poem ; and, as there are but two books of it, we doubt not that 
our readers will be able to wade with us through it. In the 


first place, we extract the poet’s description of his hero and 
heroine : 


* Pyrrha and young Deucalion ! — fair names 
As ever shone in fable or old song, 
Tradition or recording history : 
In green youth were they lovers, tho’ scarce known 
The bud which after blossom’d into love ; 
Still lovers, tho’ now wedded with consent 
Of their own gentle hearts, before the face 
Of all the stars that crowd the summer sky. 
How beautiful they were may not be told ; 
Yet both were beautiful, and one so fair 
That when her glossy ringlets downwards fell, 
Serpenting o’er her shoulders smooth and white 
As marble, (such the Parians wrought) she seemed 
A happy Dryad from the woods escaped, 
Or Naiad who had left her watery cave 
Content to dwell with man : — Deucalion trod 
The green earth as the feathered herald trod, 
(Jove’s son and starry Maia’s, — always young,) 
And round about his temples the black curls 
Hung thick, and clustering left his forehead bare. 
His eye was like the eagle’s, wild and keen, 
And his mouth parted but to speak of love : 
Not huge, yet giant-sprung, his towering youth 
Rose into manhood, like a Titan born.’ 


The poem is certainly worked up with considerable energy 
and effect ; though some of the most powerful portions of it 
are evidently borrowed from that dreadful picture of super- 


human suffering, to which Lord Byron has given the name of 
** Darkness.” 


‘ Still fell the flooding rains, Still the Earth shrank: 
And Ruin held his strait terrific way. 
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Fierce ghinings burnt the sky, and the loud thunder 


(Beast of the fiery air) howled from his cloud, 
Exulting, towards the storm-eclipsed moon, 
Below, the ocean rose boiling and black, 

And flung its monstrous billows far and wide 
Crumbling the mountain-joints and summit-hiils ; 
Then its dark throat it bared and rocky tusks, 
Where, with enormous waves on their broad backs, 
The demons of the deep were raging loud ; 

And racked to hideous mirth or bitter scorn 
Hissed the sea-angels ; and earth-buried broods 
Of giants in their chains tossed to and fro, 

And the sea-lion and the whale were swung 
Like atoms round and round. — 


Mankind was dead: 


_And birds whose active wings once cut the air, 

And beasts that spurned the waters, —all were dead : 

And every reptile of the woods had died 

Which crawled or stung, and every curling worm : — 

The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 

In his dark home — were choaked: the darting ounce 

And the blind adder and the stork fell down 

Dead, and the stifled mammoth, a vast bulk, 

Was washed far out amongst the populous foam : 

And there the serpent, which few hours ago 

Could crack the panther in his scaly arms, 

Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 

And now, all o’er the deeps corpses were strewn, 

Wide-floating millions, like the rubbish flung 

Forth when a plague prevails; the rest down-sucked, 

Sank, buried in the world-destroying seas. 
* Confusion raged and ruled. At last, up-grew 

A mingling of earth, sea, and heaven and air ; 

All one they looked, impenetrable, black 

As chaos, when the salient atoms flew 

Around the abyss and made all space a hell. 





Nature lay drowned and dead. Fens, moors, and bogs, 


And pleasant vallies and aspiring hills, 

Rivers and trees were lost, mountains and lakes : 
Even heaven eternal, whom no cloud before 
Utterly barred, thro’ its serene domain 

Kept captive all the gods and lucid stars, 
Mercurius and Apollo and the rest; 

And hid their beauty from the fainting world. 

— A miass like the great ocean when all winds 
Blow and lay bare its hollows, and shake fortk 
The century-sleeping sands, until the foam 

Grows thick and dark, rolled over sea and Janu, — 
A perilous mass of floods, fierce as the north 

In March, when scything blasts strip all the bones, 
And loud as when the riven air proclaims 
Earthquakes at Hecla, or once bright Peru.’ 
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As we apprehend that our readers are tolerably well versed 
in the fable of this poem, we shall not favor them with any 
parts of the solemn ceremony described by the author, or of 
Deucalion’s historical dream. At last, however, 


‘ He awoke : — 
And o’er him, gently bending, children hung, 

(He their creator) and a new-born world 

Opened upon his sense, — a paradise 

Of flowers and fruits, sweet winds and cloudless skies, 
And azure-waters winding to the main, 

And forest-walks, and (far off) sounds which break 
The sun-set silence, and the songs of birds 

Chanting melodious mirth : — vernal delights 
Haunted the air, and youth which knew no pang 

Ran through all living veins, and touched all eyes 
With beauty : — the tall branches waved their plumes ; 
The water trembled ; and the amorous sun 

Came darting from his orb: Eagles and doves, 

Paired in the ether, and the branching stag 

Fled from his shadow on the grass-green plain, — 

O golden hours! O world! now stained with crime, 
Immaculate then, methinks thy perfect fame 

Should live in song! Methinks some bard, whose heart 
Traces its courage to Promethean veins, 

Should build in lasting verse, firmer than mine, 
Deucalion’s story, — (upon Delphi’s steep 

Saved from the watery waste,) and Pyrrha’s woe.’ 


‘ The Girl of Provence’ is a singular poem, founded on the 
story of a young French girl who is said to have been smitten 
with love of the Belvidere Apollo, and to have died distracted. 
On this theme the writer has suffered his imagination to run 
riot, like that of the girl herself; and, the * fine phrenzy” 
adding to the madness of the young lady, and her passion of 
mixing up Apollo the god, Apollo the sun, and Apollo the 
statue, and introducing them all in a sort of vision or dream, 
he has completely succeeded in perplexing the faculties of the 
reader. Percy Shelley himself was never more mysterious. 
Can any one conjecture the meaning of the three following 
stanzas ? 

‘ Apollo! king Apollo !— Is thy scorn 
Not dead, — and were Cassandra’s tears in vain ? 
Her words (an oracle) — her life forlorn, 
Stung through by unbelief and fierce disdain ? — 
Her crowned exile and her death of pain? — 
Still dost thou ask new love and fresh despair, 
And hopes born but to perish ? — Spare! O spare! 
T speak in vain : — the chariot of the hour 
{s rolling onwards, — over kings and slaves, 
Passionate spirits, and the crimson flower 
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Of love, which Hermes’ magic never saves, — 
Over rebellions and the gloom of graves, — 
Through light and darkness, and the eternal woe 
Of life, —to regions which no thought may know. 
‘ Older than ruin, or the dust that hides 
Persepolis or Balbec, and yet fair 
Like early manhood, the great phantom rides 
(Time or the hour) above us : — where, O where ? — 
Through hell, and heaven, in earth, and the wide air ; 
Invisibly he goes, and without sound, 
Like death, a tyrant, —- shapeless but uncrowned.’ 

In the exercise of his poetical licence, Mr. Barry Cornwall 
seems inclined in one or two instances to be rather licentious 
in his poetry. The decent compositor, however, has dis- 
creetly omitted three lines and a half in stanza xxxvil., and 
has wisely inserted a competent quantity of stars: but if the 
same expurgatory judgment had been exercised on some other 
parts of the poem, it would have redounded more to Mr. C.’s 
credit. Is the nature of his muse so strictly imitative, that 
he must perforce copy even the faults of erring genius ? Had 
he never read Lord Byron’s voluptuous verses, we should not 
now have been compelled to make this slight animadversion 
on the freedom of his pen: but in versification, and indeed in 
the whole style of the composition, this poem is entirely 
Byronesque.— ‘ ‘The Genealogists,’ one of the last poems in the 
volume, is in the Beppo style, and Mr. C., in the dedication 
‘prefixed to it, gives it the title of mirthful. We can assure 
‘him, however, that the perusal of it was to us a most serious 
‘affair. ‘To produce a poem of this kind, with any real preten- 
sions to excellence, requires a very peculiar and exquisite 
genius. 

The ‘ Vision of the Fall of Saturn,’ and ‘ Tartarus, a 
‘Sketeh,’ though both containing fine poetry, we confess to be 
grievously unintelligible to us; being both full of visions, and 
‘dreams, and shadows, and inore than German mysticism. 
What can we expect after so portentous a commencement as 
the following ? | 

+ IT dream — I dream —I1 dream 
Of shadow and light — of pleasure and pain, 
Of heaven — of hell. — And visions seein 
Streaming for ever athwart my brain.’ !!! 

If any one of our readers can fathom the depths of these 
wild compositions, he must be (to use Mr. C.’s own words) 

‘ Mad as the poet is whose fancies flee 
Up to the stars.’ — 


‘ The Letter of Boccaccio’ is founded on an episode intro- 
duced by Madame Genlis into her novel of Petrarch and 
Laure ; 
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Laura; though, if our memory serves us, the poet has omit- 
ted the catastrophe of the novelist’s tale. — From this, which 
in our opinion is the most pleasing poem in the volume, we 
give a few of the concluding stanzas : 
‘ Farewell! — Ever the same, thy friend, thy lover, 
Boccaccio liveth. Though the wide world over 
Fate shall exile him, yet no change shall bend 
His courage, or resolving firmly taken : 
But, though ‘by every friend and hope forsaken, 
Still shall Boccaccio be thy hope, thy friend. 
‘ Thy home lies far away: but every feature 
Of thy soft beauty, thou imperial creature, 
Within my heart of hearts will I retain: 
Thy fortunes and mine own are far divided ; 
Thine to a throned chair, by duty guided, 
Shines fair — Away, unto the sunny Spain ! 
¢ Perhaps, with somewhat of my old emotion, 
My eye may glance at times across the ocean, 
And through the cloud-fed billows when they flee 
To heav’n, and through the phantom-peopled ether, 
I may behold thee still, — wandering hither 
An exile from thy olive-shores, — to me. 
‘ And should I see thee on the amorous waters 
Treading with white feet bare, as once the daughters 
Of wing rd magicians could by some fine spell, 
I'll clasp thee, beauty of the world! — though madness 
Rain down, or dazzling death, or endless sadness 
Cling like remorse to me. — Farewell, farewell !’ — 


Some miscellaneous compositions follow. — Many of the 
little peculiarities, which we have noticed in this writer’s for- 
mer publications, are observable in the present volume. It 
likewise betrays the same absence of a simple and unsophisti- 
rie style, and the same occasional extravagance of figure ; 

, for instance, calling thunder a ‘ beast of the fiery air.’ 
Our readers will perhaps recollect another of Mr. C.’s com- 
parisons, which we had occasion to point out to them; viz. 
that of the ocean to a beast which had fallen from the sky. 
We could mention a hundred other proofs of affectation: but 
the task is an invidious one, and, after all, they cannot obscure 
the gleams of a truly poetic spirit. 





Art. IX. Table-Talk ; or, Original Essays. By W. Hazlitt. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1/. 8s. Boards. Warren, and Colburn and Co. 

E do not think that this work is well described in its 

first title, for it has no where the character of convers- 

ation. Neither ease nor variety, nor trifling, can be said to 

constitute its charm: nor does it occasionally break loose into 
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dialogue, and push contending weights of argument into the 
scales of contention. It is rather a series of soliloquies, ad- 
mirably declaimed, but declaimed for admiration ; —a set of 
florid speeches, which, without affecting the formality of a 
lecture, are still made to be overheard. The author thinks 
aloud, and expresses his thoughts with the anxious elegance of 
one who has an accomplished audience, but never seems to 
expect either the objections of adisputant or the accompaniment 
of sympathy. His essays are meditations, rhapsodies, har- 
angues, any thing but chit-chat, any thing but ‘ ‘Table-Talk.’ 
Still a bottle with a false label may contain good wine; and 
a mis-directed letter may convey pleasing information. 

The essays in these volumes are far too numerous for us to 
give them each a distinct notice, but we shall advert to a few 
in each. 

The first and second papers in vol. i. treat of the pleasure 
of Painting, an art which the author once intended to practise, 
but which he has since preferred merely to criticize. In 
theory, he is hostile to a negligent facility, and advocates the 
slow patient laborious execution of Correggio, da Vinci, and 
del Sarto. This is a word said at the right time and place ; 
for certainly English artists are usually deficient in point of 
industry. Small cabinet-pictures, to be hung up within reach of 
th level eye, form the most welcome furniture for the walls of a 
modern apartment: but, in order to obtain such, recourse 
must be had to the Flemish school. Most of our native artists 
daub like scene-painters, and then complain that nobody is 
willing to buy their productions, to be hung up in rooms that 
are too small for distant effect. 

In the two succeeding essays, Mr. H. compares genius with 
common sense; by which last phrase he appears to mean a 
tact arising from experience, which has not learnt to convey its 
grounds of inference by words. ‘This is not exactly the sensus 
communis of the Latins, which rather designates the average 
feeling, the sentiment common to the greatest number of men, 
the general will, the public mind. If there be something de- 
sultory and unprecise in this dissertation, it still contains many 
— criticisms ; and among others one on the author’s own 
style, which we shall transcribe as being just. 


‘ It is rather an odd objection to a work that it is made u 
entirely of ‘ brilliant passages” — at least it is a fault that can be 
found with few works, and the book might be pardoned for its 
singularity. The censure might indeed seem like adroit flattery, 
if it were not passed on an author whom any objection is sufficient 
to render unpopular and ridiculous. I grant it is best to unite 
solidity with show, general information with particular ingenuity. 


This 
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This is the pattern of a perfect style: but I myself do not pre- 
tend to be a perfect writer. In fine, we do not banish light French 
wines from our tables, or refuse to taste sparkling Champagne 
when we can get it, because it has not the body of Old Port. 
Besides, I do not know that dulness is strength, or that an observ- 
ation is slight because it is striking. Mediocrity, insipidity, want 
of character, is the great fault. Medtocribus esse poetis non Dit, 
non homines, non concessére columne. Neither is this privilege 
allowed to prose-writers in our time, any more than to poets for- 
merly.’ 


Mr. Hazlitt, however, must allow us to believe that though 
an odd it is a sound objection to a piece of writing, that it is 
made up entirely of brilliant passages. Variety is necessary 
to pleasure; and where no intervals of simple writing occur, 
the stimulant sentences enfeeble one another, and exhaust the 
reader. Attention may “ die of a rose in aromatic pain ;” and 
if embroidery be not executed on a plain instead of a figured 
ground, the more elaborate pattern becomes indistinct. An 
antithesis may be biting, a metaphor picturesque, an allusion 
appropriate, an epithet apt, and yet a salmagundi of figures. of 
rhetoric is only fit for a hors dceuvre, not for a main dish. — 
We have also a still weightier ground of discontent respecting 
this author: there is a want of method, of purpose, and of 
cohesion in his matter: he begins without knowing whither he 
is going: after having ranged about for some time very plea- 
santly, he sits down to rest; and the reader feels inclined, 
like the mathematician, to ask ‘ what does this prove?” It 
is not enough to chuse a topic, and write ** about it and about 
it ;” there should be drift, intention, end, and aim. ‘ The 
Rambler” has an object for every stroll; the present author 
should be termed The Saunterer. 

The eighth essay treats on the ignorance of the learned, 
and appears to us one of the happiest in expression, though 
much exception may be made to its sweeping denunciations. 


‘ Learning is, in too many cases, but a foil to common sense; a 
substitute for true knowledge. Books are less often made use of 
as ‘* spectacles” to look at nature with, than as blinds to keep out 
its strong light and shifting scenery from weak eyes and indolent 
dispositions. The book-worm wraps himself up in his web of 
verbal generalities, and sees only the glimmering shadows of things 
reflected from the minds of others. Nature puts him out. The 
impressions of real objects, stripped of the disguises of words and 
voluminous round-about descriptions, are blows that stagger him; 
their variety distracts, their rapidity exhausts him; and he turns 
from the bustle, the noise, and glare, and whirling motion of the 
world about him, (which he has not an eye to follow in its fantastic 
changes, nor an understanding to reduce to fixed principles,) to 
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the quiet monotony of the dead languages, and the less startlin 

and more intelligible combinations of the letters of the alphabet. It 
is well, itis perfectly well. ‘‘ Leave me to my repose,” is the motto 
of the sleeping and the dead. You might as well ask the para- 
lytic to leap from his chair and throw away his crutch, or, without 
a miracle, to ‘ take up his bed and walk,” as expect the learned 
reader to throw down his book and think for himself. He clings 
to it for his intellectual support; and his dread of being left to 
himself is like the horror of a vacuum. He can only breathe a 
learned atmosphere, as other men breathe common air. He isa 
borrower of sense. He has no ideas of his own, and must live on 
those of other people. The habit of supplying our ideas from 
foreign sources ‘ enfeebles all internal strength of thought,” as a 
course of dram-drinking destroys the tone of the stomach. The 
faculties of the mind, when not exerted, or when cramped by 
custom and authority, become listless, torpid, and unfit for the 
purposes of thought or action. Can we wonder at the languor 
and lassitude which is thus produced by a life of learned sloth and 
ignorance ; by poring over lines and syllables that excite little 
more idea or interest than if they were the characters of an un- 
known tongue, till the eye closes on vacancy, and the book drops 
from the feeble hand! I would rather be a wood-cutter, or the 


_ meanest hind, that all day “ sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and at 


night sleeps in Elysium,” than wear out my life so, ‘twixt dream- 
ing and awake. ‘The learned author differs from the learned 
student in this, that the one transcribes what the other reads. 
The learned are mere literary drudges. If you set them upon 
original composition, their heads turn, they don’t know where 
they are. The indefatigable readers of books are like the ever- 
lasting copiers of pictures, who, when they attempt to do any thing 
of their own, find they want an eye quick enough, a hand steady 
enough, and colours bright enough, to trace the living forms of 
nature. — 

‘ Anidler at school, on the other hand, is one who has high 
health and spirits, who has the free use of his limbs, with all his 
wits about him, who feels the circulation of his blood and the 
motion of his heart, who is ready to laugh and cry in a breath, 
and who had rather chase a ball or a butterfly, feel the open 
air in his face, look at the fields or the sky, follow a winding path, 
or enter with eagerness into all the little conflicts and interests of 
his acquaintances and friends, than doze over a musty spelling- 
book, repeat barbarous distichs after his master, sit so many hours 
pinioned to a writing-desk, and receive his reward for the loss of 
time and pleasure in paltry prize-medals at Christmas and Mid- 
summer. There is indeed a degree of stupidity which prevents 
children from learning the usual lessons, or ever arriving at these 
puny academic honours. But what passes for stupidity is much 
oftener a want of interest, of a sufficient motive to fix the atten- 
tion, and force a reluctant application to the dry and unmeaning 
pursuits of school-learning. ‘The best capacities are as much 
above this drudgery, as the dullest are beneath it. Our men of 
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the greatest genius have not been most distinguished for their ac- 
quirements at school or at the university. 


‘«‘ Th’ enthusiast fancy was a truant ever.” 


‘Gray and Collins were among the instances of this wayward dis- 
position. Such persons do not think so highly of the advan- 
tages, nor can they submit their imaginations so servilely to the 
trammels of strict scholastic discipline. There is a certain kind 
and degree of intellect in which words take root, but into which 
things have not power to penetrate. A mediocrity of talent, with 
a certain slenderness of moral constitution, is the soil that pro- 
duces the most brilliant specimens of successful prize-essayists and 
Greek epigrammatists. It should not be forgotten, that the least 
respectable character among modern politicians was the cleverest 
boy at Eton. 

‘ Learning is the knowledge of that which is not generally known 
to others, and which we can only derive at second-hand from 
books or other artificial sources. The knowledge of that which 
is before us, or about us, which appeals to our experience, pas- 
sions, and pursuits, to the bosoms and businesses of men, is not 
learning. Learning is the knowledge of that which none but the 
learned know. He is the most Jearned man who knows the most 
of what is farthest removed from common life and actual observ- 
ation, that is of the least practical utility, and least liable to be 
brought to the test of experience, and that, having been handed 
down through the greatest number of intermediate stages, is 
the most full of uncertainty, difficulties, and contradictions. It 
is seeing with the eyes of others, hearing with their ears, and pin- 
ning our faith on their understandings. The learned man prides 
himself in the knowledge of names, and dates, not of men or 
things. He thinks and cares nothing about his next-door neigh- 
bours, but he is deeply read in the tribes and casts of the Hindoos 
and Calmuc Tartars. He can hardly find his way into the next 
street, though he is acquainted with the exact dimensions of Con- 
stantinople and Pekin. He does not know whether his oldest ac- 
quaintance is a knave or a fool, but he can pronounce a pompous 
lecture on all the principal characters in history. . He cannot tell 
whether an object is black or white, round or square, and yet he is 
a professed master of the laws of optics and the rules of perspec- 
tive. He knows as much of what he talks about, as a blind man 
does of colours. He cannot give a satisfactory answer to the 
plainest question, nor is he ever in the right in any one of his opi- 
nions, upon any one matter of fact that really comes before him, 
and yet he gives himself out for an infallible judge on all those 
points, of which it is impossible that he or any other person living 
should know any thing but by conjecture. He is expert in all the 
dead and in most of the living languages ; but he can neither speak 
his own fluently, nor write it correctly. A person of this class, 
the second Greek scholar of his day, undertook to point out 
several solecisms in Milton’s Latin style ; and in his own perform- 
ance there is hardly a sentence of common English. Such was 
Dr. » Such is Dr. . Such was not Porson. He was 
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an exception that confirmed the general rule, —a man that, by 
uniting talents and knowledge with learning, made the distinction 
between them more striking and palpable.’ 


This writing is much in the style of Bishop Hall’s and of 
Butler’s characters, and rivals them in perpetual ingenuity of 
eloquence. A British Theophrastus, composed in this vein 
by Mr. Hazlitt, would be an amusing and a lasting monu- 
ment of our national literature: but his anathemas against 
learning will be relished only by the unlearned. 

In the Second Volume, the essay on Criticism drew our 
attention; for, if we attempt to teach, we are also willing to 
learn. When, however, Mr. Hazlitt contrasts the antient 
and modern ways of reviewing to the advantage of the 
latter, we demur to his verdict. Formerly, all Reviews were 
addressed to readers, to individuals, or to book-clubs, who 
wanted to see a sample and to learn the value of what they 
were meditating to buy; and for this purpose a proem, which 
displayed the Reviewer’s competency to judge, an analysis of 
the principal contents of a work, a specimen of some charac- 
teristic passages, and a final precise estimate, constituted the 
proper form of annunciation. In the present day, many 
Reviews are addressed only to talkers; and their object is 
rather to supply brilliant conversation about books which it 
is never intended to peruse, than to indicate their substance 
or their value, and to display the Reviewer’s knowlege on the 
sulyect of a book which he himself has never read. For this 
purpose, splendid originalities concerning the topic under 
contemplation, and exaggerated praise or blame, — if any 
thing be in fact said about the work that is announced, — 
glaringly stained with the tints of party, are best adapted. 
The old Reviewer was candid and indifferent, and kept his 
task in view; the new Reviewer is sarcastic and partial, and 
keeps only his topic in view. Authors, surely, are not gainers 
by the change, for their importance is now made subordinate 
to the display of their critics. 

The essay on Familiar Style begins as if intended for an 
example of the object in discussion, but in its progress de- 
clines towards the author’s habitual manner; which abounds 
excessively with quaint archaisms, and iterations concealed by 
varieties of expression. Mr. Lamb seems to be a favorite 
with the author, and has certainly contributed to tincture his 
style of composition. 

We shall make an extract from a somewhat paradoxical 
paper on the Disadvantages of Intellectual Superiority. 


‘ Intellectual is not like bodily strength. You have no hold of 
the understanding of others but by their sympathy. Your know- 
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ing, in fact, so much more about a subject does not give you a 
superiority, that is, a power over them, but only renders it the 
more impossible for you to make the least impression on them. Is 
it then an advantage to you? It may be, as it relates to your own 
private satisfaction, but it places a greater gulf between you and 
society. It throws stumbling blocks in your way at every turn. 
All that you take most pride and pleasure in is lost upon the vul- 
gar eye. What they are pleased with is a matter of indifference 
or of distate to you. In seeing a number of persons turn over a 
portfolio of prints from different masters, what a trial it is to the 
patience, how it jars the nerves, to hear them fall into raptures at 
some common-place flimsy thing, and pass over some divine ex- 
pression of countenance without notice, or with a remark that it is 
very singular-looking ? How useless is it in such cases to fret or 
argue, or remonstrate? Is it not quite as well to be without all 
this hypercritical, fastidious knowledge, and to be pleased or dis- 
pleased as it happens, or struck with the first fault or beauty that 
is pointed out by others? I would be glad almost to change m 
acquaintance with pictures, with books, and, certainly, what I 
know of mankind, for any body’s ignorance of them! 

¢ It is recorded in the life of some worthy (whose name I for- 
get) that he was one of those ‘“ who loved hospitality and re- 
spect:” and I profess to belong to the same classification of 
mankind. Civility is with me a jewel. I like a little comfortable 
cheer, and careless, indolent, chat. I hate to be always wise, or 
aiming at wisdom. I have enough to do with literary cabals, 
questions, critics, actors, essay-writing, without taking them out 
with me for recreation, and into all companies. I wish at these 
times to pass for a good-humoured fellow ; and good-will is all I 
ask in return to make goodcompany. I do not desire to be always 
posing myself or others with the questions of fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute, &c. I must unbend sometimes. I must oc- 
casionally lie fallow. The kind of conversation that I affect most 
is what sort of a day it is, and whether it is likely to rain or hold 
up fine for to-morrow. This I consider as enjoying the otium cum 
dignitate, as the end and privilege of a life of study. I would re- 
sign myself to this state of easy indifference, but I find I cannot. 
I must maintain a certain pretension, which is far enough from my 
wish. I must be put on my defence, I must take up the gauntlet 
continually, or I find I lose ground. ‘I am nothing, if not 
critical.” While I am thinking what o’clock it is, or how I came 
to blunder in quoting a well-known passage, as if I had done it on 
purpose, others are thinking whether I am not really as dull a fel- 
low as Lam sometimes said to be. If a drizzling shower patters 
against the windows, it puts me in mind of a mild spring rain, from 
which I retired twenty years ago, into a little public house near 
Wem in Shropshire, and while 1 saw the plants and shrubs before 
the door imbibe the dewy moisture, quaffed a glass of sparkling 
ale, and walked home in the dusk of evening, brighter to me than 
noonday suns at present are! Would I indulge this feeling? In 
vain. ‘They ask me what news there is, and stare if I say I don’t 
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know. Ifa new actress has come out, why must I have seen her ? 
If a new novel has appeared, why must I have read it? I, at one 
time, used to go and take a hand at cribbage with a friend, and 
afterwards discuss « cold sirloin of beef, and throw out a few lack- 
a-daisical remarks, in a way to please myself, but it would not do 
long. I set up little pretension, and therefore the little that I did 
set up was taken fromme. AsI said nothing on that subject, my- 
self, it was continually thrown in my teeth that I was an author. 
From having me at this disadvantage, my friend wanted to peg on 
a hole or two in the game, and was displeased if I would not let 
him. If I won of him, it was hard he should be beat by an author. 
If he won, it would be strange if he did not understand the game 
better than I did. If I mentioned my favourite game of rackets, 
there was a general silence, as if this was my weak point. If I 
complained of being ill, it was asked why I made myself so? If I 
said such an actor had played a part well, the answer was, There 
was a different account in one of the newspapers. If any allusion 
was made to men of letters, there was a suppressed smile. If I 
told a humorous story, it was difficult to say whether the laugh 
was at me or at the narrative. The wife hated me for my ugly face ; 
the servants because I could not always get them tickets for the 
play, and because they could not tell exactly what an author 
meant. Ifa paragraph appeared against any thing I had written, 
I found it was ready there before me, and I was to undergo a regu- 
lar roasting. I submitted to all this till I was tired, and then I 
gave it up.’ 

Here the writer displays much humor and vivacity. The 
papers in general, however, are too long, and without a definite 
aim; and they amuse rather by a glittering garrulity, a variety 
of allusion, a command of trope, and a versatility of expres- 
sion, than by the frequent attempts to keep up in new gyres 
the shuttle-cock of tautology. Scattered at random among 
writing more natural, each of these essays would be admired 
in a periodical miscellany, where some of them have actually 
appeared : but the sameness of resource as to diction renders 
their juxta-position less favorable to satisfactory effect. 





Art. X. Letters from Mecklenburg and Holstein ; comprizing an 
Account of the Free Cities of Hamburg and Lubeck. Written 
in the Summer of 1820. By George Downes, A.B. 8vo. 
pp- 350. 10s. 6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1822. 


r = author of this agreeable and instructive volume is a na- 

tive of Ireland, and a graduate of 'Trinity-College in 
Dublin. Being considered as in danger of pulmonary con- 
sumption, a sea-voyage and a change of air were recom- 
mended by his medical advisers; and having relations settled 
at Lubeck, he determined on travelling in that direction. In 
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consequence, he here narrates the particulars of a journey 
which occupied the summer of 1820, included the cities of 
Hamburg and Lubeck, and embraced the contiguous pro- 
vinces of Mecklenburg and Holstein. The work is drawn’ 
up in the form of letters, but contains some historical and an- 
tiquarian dissertations which must have been composed at 
leisure, and with the assistance of books. Much of the text, 
however, bears internal evidence of having been written on 
the spot, and paints unusual realities with the freshness of 
feeling and the precision of ocular testimony. Scraps of 
original poetry also vary and enliven the diction. 

Mr. Downes embarked at Hull, and sketches in his first 
letter the entrance of the Elbe, Newark, Cuxhaven, Gluck- 
stadt, Stade, Blankanese, and the approach to Altona and 
Hamburg. The custom-house regulations there have not the 
inhospitality of our own, and the traveller’s trunk of clothes 
is landed unsearched and unredeemed. — A second letter de- 
scribes the Danish village of Lockstedt; a pleasant spot, 
where the author took lodgings, and whence he made many 
excursions through the Alster villages. — Stelling, Eppendorf, 
Winterhude, and Eimsbuttel, are next described; and then 
comes a visit to Klopstock’s grave at Ottensen, with cor- 
rections of the epitaph, which has repeatedly been misprinted, 
but which is not eminently beautiful and striking. 


‘ Altona has ever been remarkable for religious toleration. In 
1601 — on an application made by the Count of Manssfeld to 
Count Ernest of Pinneberg — the Catholics, who had emigrated 
from Hamburg, obtained the privilege of a free exercise of their 
religion ; and, in 1602, a rich merchant from Florence, Alexander 
de Ja Roxa, built — in conjunction with some merchants of Ant- 
werp —a chapel for persons of the Romish persuasion. The 
Portuguese Jews established themselves here in 1611, — and the 
reception which they experienced encouraged their High German 
and Polish brethren to remove hither also. In 1612, there was at 
Altona a Walloon congregation of French Reformers, from the 
Low Countries; and the Mennonites —who became settled at 
Hamburg in 1630 — obtained, in 1634, the free exercise of their 
religion at Altona. But, what is more remarkable, the Jews have 
here actually attained the rights of citizenship — a phenomenon 
which furnishes a practical answer to the question of the poet : — 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! Lorp Byron. 


Indeed, the extent of the religious toleration which prevails ‘at 
Altona may be well attested by an enumeration of the different 
places of worship, which are as follows: — An evangelical Lutheran 
church; that of the Holy Ghost, also Lutheran; a German 
Reformed church; a French Reformed church; a Roman Catho- 
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lic chapel ; a meeting-house for Mennonites ; another for Mora- 
vians ; a synagogue for the Jews in general; and another for 
Portuguese Jews, to which a school is attached. Of these build- 
ings the first is the most conspicuous. It stands in the centre of 
the town, and has a very lofty spire.’ 


The road from Hamburg to Lubeck now passes in review ; 
which latter city the author reaches in the evening. 


‘I was much struck,’ he says, ‘ with the appearance of the 
Holstein gate. Surmounted by two frowning towers, and cu- 
riously embellished with antique sculptures of scowling warriors, 
it retains all that feudal sternness which characterizes the archi- 
‘tectural remains of the dark ages in this country. — After estab- 
lishing my travelling companions at the inn, I sallied forth, deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, to explore some 
part of the town. Nothing can to a foreigner be more impressive 
than a walk in the dusk through Lubeck. The antique air of the 
houses, the desolation of the streets, the lofty trees which over- 
shadow the church-yards, and the more lofty spires which rise 
above them, thrill almost to shuddering.’ 


The more remarkable monuments of antiquity are after- 
ward described individually, with the same adapted pic- 
turesque colouring; such as the Dome-church, the Hospital 
for Cripples, the Rampart, the Marien-kirche, the Town- 
house, the Stift St. Johannis, the Jerusalemsberg, and Arnim’s 
Monument. 

Mr. D. quitted Lubeck to visit a German nobleman at 
Hulseberg, and viewed on his road the town and lake of 
Ratzeburg. 


‘ In the immediate vicinity of Ratzeburg the road entered a 
grove of young beeches, through which we obtained partial 
glimpses of the lake (still considerably below us), with its fringe of 
trees and verdant borders. At length the town itself burst upon 
us — situated upon an island extending far across the water, and 
joined by two bridges to the opposite shores. Never did I behold 
a more striking—a more beautiful prospect! It was indeed a 
“‘ delightfull land of Faery’’ — one of those pieces of harmonious 
landscape, in which the constituent parts are so accurately coun- 
terpoised (or rather so intimately blended together) as to render 
the impression on the mind essentially individual, and to baffle 
almost every attempt at detailed description. A charming writer, 
the Baron de la Motte Fouqué, appears to have had this or some 
similar region present to his imagination, while describing the 
retreat of his ‘ liebes Bildchen” — Undine. <‘ The green bank 
whereon his cottage was built extended far into a great lake, and 
it seemed as if the tongue of land had forced its way into it 
through love for the clear blue, pellucid waves, and that the water 
had with enamoured arms endeavoured to embrace the sweet 
green sward, its high-waving grass and flowers, and the refreshing 
shadows of its trees.”’ 


A visit 
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A visit is made to the grave of Charles Theodore Koerner, 
who is idolized throughout Germany for his poetry, his love 
of liberty, his military courage, and his eventual self-immo- 
Jation in the war of 1813: when he inrolled himself among 
Lutzow’s volunteers, and assisted to reconquer a degree of in- 
dependence for Prussia, which was intended to be the har- 
binger of constitutional freedom. An engraving is inserted 
of Koerner’s monument, which stands at the foot of a fine 
oak. 

The palace of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
is described in great detail, and a list is given of its valuable 
collection of pictures. A manufactory of’ pasteboard statues 
is conducted in the ducal residence, which may deserve imi- 
tation in London: 


‘ My next visit was to the pasteboard manufactory, which is 
under the superintendence of Mr. L , the artist, whose polite 
attention to me I cannot forget. I was much surprised at 
finding several admirable imitations of bronze and marble — 
wrought of mere paper. Among these were the usual subjects of 
the statuary, —such as the gladiator, the busts of Homer, Virgil, 
&c. —all executed in full size. I lifted a Medicean Venus, which 
seemed scarcely a pound in weight. There were also many trivial 
objects, such as vases, flower-pots, cattle, &c.—2in their proper 
colours. Germany is indebted to the father of the reigning 
Grand Duke for the introduction of this curious manufacture. 
While at Paris — about forty years since — he was so much struck 
with some mouldings of picture-frames, wrought of this material, 
that he made himself master of the art ; upon which he possessed 
ingenuity sufficient to improve, and the application of which he 
extended so far that he may almost rank as the inventor. The 
mode of conducting the process is kept a profound secret. I pur- 
chased for two shillings what is ridiculously termed a bust of 
Christ, which I shall bring to Ireland — unless I meet with some 
revenue officer on the way scientific enough to deprive me of it.’ 





The demonology and superstitions of Mecklenburg are ex- 
pounded with poetic curiosity, and a sketch is given of the 
history of the province; whence the author returns to Lu- 
beck, and to Hamburg, where again his fourteenth letter is 
dated. . " 

A tour in Holstein follows, which occupies eleven letters 
more. The villages, the monuments of Gothic antiquity, and 
the manners of the peasantry, are well pourtrayed. Kiel is 
one of the more important places visited. Concerning the. 
canal which unites the Baltic with the German ocean, these 
particulars are given: . 


‘ Having departed from the flower-gardens, we embarked in a 
boat, and sailed up the canal as far as the first lock ; which was to. 
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me of a quite novel construction. Midway between and parallel to 
the banks, is an oblong stone pier, joined to the one by a wooden 
drawbridge, to the other by a bridge of stone. ‘There are conse- 
quently a double number of floodgates. While the boat was 
passing the lock, we withdrew to a neighbouring house of enter- 
tainment, where we sat in the open air enjoying the prospect ; the 
beauty of which, after we resumed our navigation, was much 
heightened. The canal —worthy to bea river— meandering along 
the uplands of the Countess Baudissinn’s estate on the Sleswig 
side, and the opposite cultivated heights and lowlands of Holstein 
— revealed, at every bend of its winding course, some unexpected 
and fascinating scene illumined by a constant sunshine. 

‘ The plan of uniting the Baltic to the German Ocean origin- 
ated with Count Schimmelmann, and was executed under the 
direction of Major-General Wegener. The canal was begun in 
1777, and finished in 1784, at an expense of two millions and a 
half of dollars. Commencing at Holtenau, which is scarcely two 
miles from Kiel, it traverses the Lake of Flemhude, — and meets: 
the Eyder at Rendsburg —a distance of five German miles. 

‘ After sailing about a mile, we forsook our Scandinavian gon- 
dola, and ascended a steep path overhung with “ Heldenbuchen 
und Bardeneichen” [** hero-beeches and bard-oaks”] of Knoop — 
as they are termed by the Baroness Von Hohenhausen. You will 
best conceive the character of the landscape, when I tell you that 
it partook of the features both of the Dargle and the Vale of 
Ovoca, county of Wicklow — a resemblance which awoke within 
me a train of melancholy associations, connected with these fami- 
liar but now distant scenes. At the next lock we met the high 
road from Kiel, which communicates with the demesne by a draw- 
bridge. Here we had a view of the house ; which is supported on 
four columns of the antique Ionic order, and built altogether in 
the Italian style. Having passed a very fine pond, we reached the 
buttery, a very neat and extensive concern, supplied by one hun- 
dred and thirty cows. Through the courtesy of the dairy-maids 
I was introduced to all the mysteries of butter-making ; which is 
here a sort of staple manufacture, as the Countess supplies all the 
surrounding district (including Kiel) with this commodity. Were 
I versed in modern agriculture, I should perhaps refrain from not- 
ing down as remarkable —that I saw, in a field on this estate, 
potatoes and’ Windsor beans planted together in the same rows 
alternately. | 

‘ The Countess Baudissinn is daughter to the late Schimmel- 
mann of Wandsbeck, a member of a very powerful family already 
mentioned. The quantity of timber in her demesne is very great, 
and of an unusually luxuriant growth. The oaks, beeches, and 
acacias, are the finest I have ever seen. After half an hour’s rest 
under a clump of poplars, environing a house of entertainment 
agreeably situated near the drawbridge, we were re-conveyed to 
Kiel by the stool-waggon, which had been here in attendance. 
The direct distance is only about a mile and a half; but the cir- 
cuitous route by the water’s side is nearly twice as long. The 
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road intersects some very extensive fields of corn —an article of 
prime concern in the export trade of the town. In the suburbs 
we saw a pole erected for the Vogelschiessen.’ 


At length, the author returns to Lockstedt, where he ori- 
ginally lodged, and thus breathes his farewell sigh, which 
may serve as a specimen of his poetry : 


‘ As I am very desirous to take a sketch of the cottage to-mor- 
row morning, where I have passed so many happy hours, I walked 
out to Lockstedt about two hours ago in the light of the full moon, 
and intend to remain here for the night. The awful silence, 
heightened rather than interrupted by the ticking of the clock, 
has awakened within me a train of sombre reflections, which 
I have endeavoured to express in the following lines : 


‘ Lockstedt. 

‘ Lockstedt : — thy linden, oak, and chestnut bow’rs, 
Stand darkling round — save where the broad, bright moon, 
Piercing the twilight, rests upon the leaves ; 

And all is hush’d — save yonder monitor, 

Whose ceaseless ticks appear the measur’d steps 
Of death advancing. — Lockstedt : — I have spent 
Bright hours within thee ; when a joyous group, 
We sat beneath the lindens, — and inhal’d 

The angel breath of even, — and enjoy’d 

The sweets of social converse — unrestrain’d 

By cold Formality’s torpedo hand. 

Lockstedt : — I fly thee! Distant is my home — 
An island far within the western wave : — 

A few short hours — and Germany, and friends, 
Fade from my eyes to dwell within my heart : — 
And chiefly thou — sweet, solitary spot .... 

I can no more — Lockstedt : — farewell, farewell !’ 


Mr. Downes re-embarked at Hamburg for Gravesend, 
notices Heligoland in passing, and quits his reader when he 
again sets foot on the English soil. His letters will be read 
with continual pleasure, if not with lively eagerness; and 
they may be compared to those painted landscapes of the 
Flemish school, which, in perfect fidelity to nature, depict 
every-day objects with accuracy of finish and brilliancy of 
colouring: introducing on the fore-ground rustic figures, in 
native costume and in habitual occupations, and shadowing 
in the distance castles of antiquity and spires of religion. 
Much praise is due to the talent and execution of the author, 
in scattering so considerable a degree of interest over the con- 
templation of ordinary matters, and of places little known to 
celebrity, or as little decorated by magnificence. In this 
age of topography, we may progressively expect that every 
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hundred will find its tourist, and every wapentake its immor- 
talizer, 
‘¢ Till not a winding bay, or shaded cape, 
Remains unwater’d with the dew of verse.” 
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Art. XI. Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese Revolutions. 

. By Count Pecchio: with an Introduction and Notes by Edward 

Blaquiere, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Mediterranean,” 
&c. &c. 8vo. pp. 220, Whittakers. 1823. 


E should be unreasonable if we expected, from a work of 
such modest pretensions as the one before us, either very 
extensive information or very profound views. It is the pro- 
duction of an Italiannobleman, who, finding his name included 
in the list of proscritt?, after the late unfortunate attempt in 
Piedmont, sought a refuge in Spain from the dangers which 
surrounded every man of liberal principles in his own coun- 
try. A sufferer in the same cause for which the Spaniards 
were contending, Count Pecchio naturally looks with the eye 
of a partizan on the transactions which he is describing ; 
and, without attempting to examine the principles of the new 
constitution, or to inform himself particularly on the feelings 
and dispositions of the Spanish people, he enters with enthu- 
siasm into all the perils and difficulties of their situation. 

The present anecdotes consist merely of a series of lively 
sketches, in which the author has drawn the characters of 
some celebrated individuals with whom he came in contact, 
and has described the impressions which the manners of the 
people created in his mind. While Spain continues to at- 
tract so great a portion of our attention, every kind of in- 
formation claims some degree of regard; and that which is 
furnished by Count Pecchio is interesting from the light that 
it throws on the personal characters of many of the distin- 
guished actors in the Spanish revolution, as well as from the 
ardent spirit in which it is written. Our readers cannot have 
forgotten the siege of Saragossa, where the women of Spain 
displayed all the heroism and energy of character for which 
they have been so frequently celebrated ; and the following 
animated description of a young patriot lady would lead us 
to believe that the same spirit is still alive: 

‘ I totally forgot in my last letter to point out another very 
powerful support of the new code. You must know that in Spain 
all the pretty women are constitutionalists. If, for example, 
yourself and your three sisters * were walking on the Prado, the 





* This book is addressed in the form of letters to an English- 
woman. ; 
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crowd would immediately exclaim, ‘‘ There goes a family of 
Liberals!’ Because here, youth and beauty are the surest signs of 
liberalism. Last year, when Riego made his triumphant entry into 

Madrid, the most beautiful women of Spain smiled upon him, 

while the fairest hands threw flowers into the vehicle which bore 

him through the streets. All the remarkable days of Spanish 

liberty are celebrated by dances; women are the first to applaud 
those passages in plays which are favourable to freedom, and some 

of them even address the editors of newspapers in praise of the god- 

dess. Many celebrated Amazons of Spanish freedom are to be 

found at Cadiz and Valencia: but the most interesting of all is a 

young female, to whom I had the satisfaction of being introduced 

some days after my arrival at Madrid. You will now be able to 

judge whether I know how to select a fine picture in the living 

gallery of Spain. Her head partakes of that charming contour 

which foreigners are never tired of admiring in most of the Spanish 

women ; though somewhat fiery, there is yet an ineffable expression 

of suavity in her large blue eyes: her cheeks bear those tints. 
which excited the fears of Cesar on the part of Brutus and Cas- 

sius, rather than the carnation that bespeaks a heart at ease; it 

cannot be said she is as beautiful as one of Morillo’s virgins, but 

she possesses that which painters find most difficult to pourtray 

— expression. One day she is gay and animated as a Bacchante, 

and on the next, sorrowful as a Madonna. Her feet, person, and 

gait are those of a Terpsichore ; with her, nothing is studied, all is 
natural. Her dress is composed of black silk, trimmed with a long. 
fringe of the same material, and reaching down to an instep of the 
most perfect symmetry. A rose placed in the midst of her ebon 

tresses forms a delightful contrast to their glossy hues ; these and. 
a white embroidered veil thrown over her shoulders, and reaching. 
nearly to the ground, form her invariable costume, for it is national. 
She never appears in public, except accompanied by some officer. 
who has deserved well of his country: when at home, she re- 
sembles Armida in the camp of Godfrey, surrounded by adoring 
warriors. She surpasses every other Spanish beauty in the elo- 
quence of the fan, expressing, in its varied movements, resent- 
ment, forgiveness, indifference, affection, and all the sentiments of 
the mind. In days of calmness and tranquillity, she touches her 
piano; when the nation is agitated, recourse is had to the harp, 

which by her manner of striking its chords would appease the most 
irritated combatants: if liberty be menaced, she seizes her lute 

and makes the house resound with Riego’s hymn. 

‘ This wonderful girl is no less attached to liberty than she is 
to the object of her affections. Her heart was given to a young 
officer who was last year one of the first to raise the cry of Spanish 
regeneration. Figure to yourself what must have been her suf- 
ferings during the three months he was fighting for freedom in the 
midst of so many perils ! 

‘ The day in which Riego entered Madrid, and just as he alight- 
ed from his carriage, a young and beautiful female was seen 
making her way through the crowd which surrounded the patriot 
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chief: on reaching the spot, she took his arm, and would not give 
it up till he retired from public view. This was the modern Ar- 
mida; she could not be prevailed on to leave the hero who had en- 
countered the same dangers as her lover! How easy would it 


have been for Madame de Staél to convert this real heroine into 
the Corinna of Spain !’ 


The conspicuous part played by General Riego, in the late 


Revolution, gives an interest to the portrait of him which 
Count Pecchio has drawn. 


‘ You are anxious to become acquainted with Riego, at least 
through his portrait : -if I sent that engraved here a year ago, I 
should be deceiving you, for it resembles most of those unfaithful 
miniatures which are sent, previous to the celebration of certain 
marriages, and which are generally very bad prognostics for con- 
jugal faith. I will not therefore forward what cannot be-consider- 
ed at all like the original, I do not besides wish to expose your 
heart to a disappointment. 

‘ As, however, I am determined your curiosity shall not go al- 
together unsatisfied, I will subjoin an extempore sketch drawn by 
the beautiful young Spanish heroine to whom I have occasionally 
alluded in the preceding letters. Having had the good fortune to 


_ find her alone yesterday evening, I profited by the circumstance, 


and begged she would describe the hero of Las Cabezas. With- 
out betraying the least hesitation, I immediately received the fol- 
lowing answer: ‘ I have so perfect a recollection, that if I was an 
adept in portrait painting, I should be able to draw as correct a 
likeness of Riego from memory, as if he sat to me for his picture, 
but to give his physiognomy all its expression it is necessary to 
be something more than an artist: he who attempts to paint Riego, 
should feel the same sacred fire of liberty that burns in the soul of 
his original. Riego is not handsome, but of what consequence is 
personal beauty? he possesses those of the understanding, which 
are infinitely more important: I think I now see his dark eyes full 
of vivacity and enterprise ; his manly complexion, and that mouth 
which seems to express all the refined delicacy of his sentiments : 
his hair is also dark: he is of middling stature, and has a ver 

martial air. His gait and general appearance is that of a hero. 
Riego is incessantly consumed by his love of liberty ; and such is 
the natural intensity of his feelings, that it was easy to perceive 
him falling away, during the five days of agitation occasioned by 
his visit to this place last year. I should be justified in saying 
that Riego is diaphanous, for every body can penetrate his 
thoughts. His countenance is not impregnated with that myste- 
rious melancholy, which is so often the characteristic of ambition : 
the Spanish hero is too ardent and enterprising, long to remain 
wrapped up in his own thoughts. He is a brother to the soldiery. 
A private and sergeant of the guards dine at his table every day. 
He was above two years a prisoner in France during the war of in- 
dependence, and while there, employed the time in cultivating his 
mind in reading the best authors: he speaks French and Italian 
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with fluency. But how am I to express the amiability of his man- 
ners to my own sex! [could not possibly leave him on the day 
of his entry into Madrid: I knew he was aware of my attachment 
to an officer of his battalion, who had participated in all his recent 
perils and fatigues ; he spoke frequently of my friend, and seemed 
to dwell with pleasure on his courage and constancy. It is re- 
ported that Riego is about to marry; if so, I shall be truly morti- 
fied, for then we can no longer say, that he only lives for his 
country, and is exclusively attached to liberty! No! He ought 
not to marry: the marriage of such a man seems an act of infi- 
delity to the nation: is he not her lover? And then , other 
women would no longer enjoy the privilege of admiring him !”’ 





The great change, which has taken place in the moral 
condition of the Spanish people, has naturally produced a 
spirit of inquiry; and that noble engine of liberty, a free 
press, must produce the most beneficial effects. Count P. 
gives a pleasant picture of the newspaper-readers of Madrid. 


‘ You ask if [whether] people read in Spain? Yes, daily and 
with great attention: but never to the prejudice of the siesta and 
segar, which is eternally burning in the mouths of Spaniards. You 
will also ask what do they read? The newspapers, because these 
discuss the interests of the nation with the greatest freedom. 
You are awakened at day-break, not by the notes of the nightin- 
gale, but by the hoarse and shrilly cries of all the blind of both 
sexes, who possess the exclusive right, founded on universal cus- 
tom, of selling all the ‘newspapers of Madrid. Towards six 
o’clock, the hour at which I generally take my morning walk, all 
the waiters of the Cruz de Malta, where I now reside, are collect- 
ed round Julian, whose lungs are somewhat more indefatigable 
than those of his fellow-servants, to hear him go through every 
journal that is published here. On my return to the hotel, Julian, 
whose mind is as sound as his lungs, points out the articles most 
worthy of being read: as I have never found that he formed an 
erroneous opinion, he has become quite an oracle with me, and 
thus saves me a great deal of unnecessary reading., 

‘ The coffee-houses, doorways, staircases, shops,.and Puerto del 
Sol, are filled with readers every day till noon. Here, you see an 
officer of La Isla, with his cocked hat placed crossways, curled 
mustachios, and sabre hanging from his side, grinding his teeth at 
the Jmparcial. There, is seen a man turned of fifty, powdered 
and pomatumed, who throws aside the Echo de Padilla, as a 
phrenzied production: farther on, an orator of the Fontana de 
Oro, is refuting E/ Universal, the daily trumpeter of the minister. 
From twelve till two, most of the readers of newspapers digest 
what they have been perusing in the Puerto del Sol. The spot is 
so called, from having formerly been the site of one of the cit 
gates ; it has become very celebrated since the memorable 2d of 
May, 1808, the era of national independence. Idlers are to be 
found in this Madrid forum at all hours of the day.’ 
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In many of his statements of facts the Count has been 
misled, but his incorrectness is generally pointed out by his 
editor, Mr. Blaquiere. 
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Art. XII. A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acutus, or Inflam- 
matory Water in the Head. By Leopold Anthony Golis, 
Physician and Director to the Institute for the Sick Children 
of the Poor at Vienna. ‘Translated from the German, by 
Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. pp. 271. 8s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

JERHAPS no disease incident to the early periods of human 
life is so important and interesting as the hydrocephalus 
acutus. Its peculiar victims are the lively and intelligent 
children, whose characters and dispositions cause them to 
entwine themselves most closely with our affections: its ap- 
proach, too, is in a high degree insidious; and its cure is 
altogether hopeless, after it has advanced beyond a certain 

Stage in its progress. . Although we have reason to believe 

that the venerable father of medicine (Hippocrat. de Morbis, 

lib. vii. sect. 5.) was acquainted with this disease, yet we feel 
warranted in ascribing to British writers the first correct 
knowlege of its nature; and Whytt, Fothergill, Percival, 

Dobson, Yeats, Cheyne, Abercrombie, have all in succession 

contributed to the elucidation of this. complaint. Many 

foreign writers, also, have labored with eminent success in 
the same field; and among the latter, without doubt, the 
most distinguished is Dr. Golis of Vienna, whose work is now 
before us. This gentleman enjoyed the peculiar ee 
of being at the head of the institution for sick children in the 

Austrian capital, where a vast field of experience was laid 

open to him; and his treatise is the result of more than 18 

years of diligent observation, during which he inspected ac- 

curately the bodies of 180 children, who died of this disease. 
Dr. G. divides hydrocephalus into three species: the 

Hyper-acute, the Acute, and the Chronic. The first may be 

regarded as a true apoplexy; and the expression of Cullen, 

apoplezia hydrocephalica, or that which is used by Dr. G., 

water-stroke, is well adapted to convey an accurate idea of this 

fatal affection. It is a sudden effusion of serous fluid into 
the cavities of the brain, producing immediate paralysis, and, 
after a few hours, death. Dr. Golis mentions two. cases, 
which serve sufficiently to illustrate the strikingly rapid pro- 
gress of this disease. 

‘ An infant, eighteen months old, was placed in bed playful and 
laughing ; about ten at night its mother left it sleeping tranquilly, 


but the next morning it was found dead. The same happened to 
| a healthy 
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a healthy infant six months old, which went to sleep at the breast 
of its nurse, but the next morning was found dead by her side. 
I firmly believed that the child had been overlaid, and thus suffo- 
cated ; but the accurate inspection of the body discovered no trace 
of such a mode of death; the blood-vessels were somewhat tur- 
gid, and two ounces of turbid serum were found in the cavities of 
the brain.’ 


Although this form of disease consists essentially in an effu- 
sion of serous fluid into the chambers of the brain, very 
rarely preceded by any other morbid change, Dr. G. has 
sometimes found in ce 6 cases, after death, distinct traces of 
turgescence and inflammation. He always observed that the 
effused fluid in water-stroke was turbid, never so clear as in 
hydrocephalus, and accompanied by a smaller effusion of 
coagulable lymph. ‘Treatment in such cases is useless; and 
the situation of the little patient being desperate, the only 
object which we can have in view, by the employment of 
remedies, is to gratify the wishes of the relatives. 

Acute hydrocephalus has been divided by the present 
author into four stages: turgescence, inflammation, effusion, 
and paralysis. — Turgescence is indieated by a change in the 
habits and dispositions of the child. From being active and 
lively, he becomes sluggish and grave; from being good 
tempered, irritable and sullen; he dislikes light and notice; 
the color of his countenance fades, and his eye loses its 
lustre; the natural discharges diminish in quantity; appetite 
fails; and sleep produces no refreshment. ‘The larger chil- 
dren have a sense of giddiness on sitting up; and the younger 
express this feeling by a rocking of the head, or by suddenly 
becoming silent in the midst of a cry. The former complain 
of pains in the nape of the neck, calves of the legs, and 
soles of the feet: the latter move their hands to the back of 
the head, and utter a whine as if in pain. The pulse, with- 
out deviating from its natural frequency, is slightly irregular, 
and sometimes intermitting; and, according to Dr. Gilis, it 
is commonly the 7th, 9th, 16th, 17th, or 3lst beat which is 
weaker or deficient. The skin is dry; the color of the face 


changes ; the little patient complains of successive flushings 


and chilness ; and in his step he becomes laborious and un- 
steady, tottering like-a person intoxicated. In what Dr. G. 
has named the tumultuous attack of acute hydrocephalus, 
which is the most rare and least insidious mode of approach, 
we behold a sudden accession of languor, confusion, and 
giddiness; headache, pain in the nape of the neck, and 
nausea; a full, hard, and low pulse; extreme sensibility to 
light, and a singing in the ears. These symptoms are speedily 
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succeeded by violent fever, most commonly accompanied by 
alarming convulsions ; indicating that the stage of turgescence 
has already passed into that of inflammation; and requiring 
the most prompt and active measures for the relief of the 
patient. A great variety exists in the duration of the stage 
of turgescence; which frequently lasts only a few hours, but 
often eight, ten, fourteen days, or even longer. 

In the stage of inflammation, the patients complain more 
of headache, with pain in the nape of the neck and limbs; 
and the eye is now highly sensible to light, but does not appear 
bloodshot, unless in the tumultuous form of the attack. 
The countenance is wan; assuming a sunken and often 
cedematous and peculiar aspect, which is at once recognized 
by those who are familiar with the disease. The nose is dry, 
and the lips pale and chopped; the tongue becomes covered 
with a white or brownish yellow fur; and the patient has no 
longer any desire for food or drink, except when the disease 
exhibits the tumultuous form. Vomiting is now frequent; and 
any food that is taken passes undigested, mixed with greenish 

ellow bile and mucus. Constipation is very frequent, not- 
withstanding the use of medicine; and the evacuations are 
viscid, brown, or yellowish green. ‘The urine is always 
scanty; at the beginning, turbid and white; in the subsequent 
stages, ep yellow, with a heavy slimy deposit. During 
this period of the disease, the hearing is very acute, the 
patient sleeps little, and, while awake, is tormented with 
extreme restlessness. ‘he pulse is slow, unequal, and inter- 
mitting ; the skin dry, flaccid, and discolored.— Dr. G. seems 
to consider the occurrence of febrile heat of body, and fre- 
vod of pulse, as uncommon in acute hydrocephalus, until 
the stage of palsy; except when the attack has been of that 
violent and rapid nature which he names tumultuous. The 
duration of this stage varies from a few hours to two, four, 
or six days, or even longer. 

When the stage of effusion arrives, the continued restlessness 
ceases, and the patients are contented to lie in bed, sometimes 
on the side, but more frequently on the back, and often with 
one leg drawn up. ‘They bore with the finger into the nos- 
trils and ears, pick their lips, and catch at their eyes or the 


hair of the head: all the senses, except that of hearing, 


become extremely dull; and the intellect appears ob- 
viously weakened. cere. dilatation of the ‘‘pupils;..... 
vibrating motion of the eye-balls, and very indistinct vision,  ~ 


are now observable. The body wastes to a skeleton: the 
urine is scanty, bright yellow, and passed unconsciously; 
the bowels are usually constipated; and the pulse grows much 
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weaker and more irregular. It sometimes happens, before 
these symptoms are succeeded by the last fatal stage, that a 
sudden unexpected remission takes place, consciousness re- 
turns, the little patient speaks with distinctness and intelli- 
gence, and the fond parents are deluded with vain hopes that 
the object of their affectionate solicitude is yet to be preserved 
to them: but, after a short interval, convulsions and palsy 
rapidly come on, and soon terminate in death. 

In the last stage, or that of paralysis, convulsions take 
place, generally followed by a paralytic state of one side, most 
commonly the right. ‘Tetanic spasms make their appearance, 
pulling the head backwards and downwards. The hearing 
is now dull, and the eye wholly insensible to light; deglu- 
tition is very difficult; violent fever supervenes; the pulse is 
exceedingly frequent, more intermitting and irregular than in 
the former stages, very weak, and almost imperceptible. — 
Under these sufferings, the strength gradually sinks, and the 
patient, extenuated to the last degree, at length expires. 
‘ The greater part of my hydrocephalic patients,’ says Dr. G., 
‘ of which the number amounted to some hundreds, when they 
died, did so between the thirteenth and seventeenth days; 
none before the eighth, and only a few after the twenty- 
fourth or thirtieth day.’ 

The picture which we have now drawn, the -features of 
which we have borrowed from the work before us, exhibits a 
striking and accurate representation of the acute hydroce- 
phalus in its perfect and regularly progressive form; and a 
still more minute and graphic delineation is to be found in the 
pages of Dr. Golis. We need not, however, caution our 
readers against the supposition that, in every case, they are to 
find all these four stages distinctly marked. The first will 
often elude notice, and so will, in some instances, the second : 
indeed, we cannot but regard the stage of turgescence as 
merely the beginning of inflammation, and that of effusion 
as the commencement of the paralytic. Even Dr. Golis 
seems to admit that the stages of inflammation and palsy 
differ chiefly in degree from those which immediately precede 
them. Yet we think that his division is highly valuable, and 
peculiarly useful in directing the movements of the prac- 
titioner. 

In addition to his admirable description of acute hydro- ° 
cephalus, Dr. G. has entered at some length on the diagnosis 
of this disease from other infantile disorders, and on its predis- 
posing and exciting causes : he has thus still farther elucidated 
its nature, so as to render even the inexperienced familiar 
with its characters. Among the exciting causes of acute hy- 
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drocephalus, he mentions the existence of the chronic disease, 
which in this manner terminates fatally by an attack of in- 
flammation: but this, we think, hardly merits the name of 
acute hydrocephalus. On the other hand, he remarks, what 
we have ourselves seen, that acute hydrocephalus is in some 
instances checked, without being wholly cured, and degener- 
ates into the chronic form of the disorder. ) 

Dr. G.’s account of the appearances which present them- 
selves after death, from hydrocephalus, is peculiarly interest- 
ing. In the water-stroke, he found the brain firmer than in 
acute hydrocephalus, and the blood-vessels within the cranium 
less enlarged and turgid. The duration of the disease he 
seems to consider as having a direct influence in softening the 
brain, and giving an increased calibre and turgescence to the 
vessels. When the malady had been prolonged to 24 or 30 
days, he observed the medullary substance so much softened 
that it flowed like pap. In the water-stroke, the sutures were 
unchanged ; in acute hydrocephalus, the bones were for the 
most part a little separated; in the chronic form of the dis- 
ease, they were disunited at almost every point. — He agrees 
with several of our English writers in stating that, sometimes, 
after death, no effusion is found to have taken place; al- 
though the symptoms of it during life were sufficiently well 
marked. In one case of this description, where a very insig- 
nificant quantity of fluid was discovered in the cavities of 
the brain, the cerebral substance expanded when the skull- 
cap was removed ; and, on cutting into the brain, it was per- 
ceived that an interstitial effusion of serous fluid had taken 
place, which oozed out from the divided surface when it was 
compressed by the hand. | In all his dissections of acute hy- 
drocephalus, Dr. G. seems to have detected an effusion of 
coagulable lymph, in a greater or smaller quantity, between 
the convolutions of the brain, on the corpus callosum, or 
within the lateral ventricles; an appearance which has been 
seldom if at all noted by British practitioners, in their dissec- 
tions of hydrocephalus. ‘ It very rarely happens,” says Dr. 
Baillie, ‘ that any layer of coagulable lymph is formed in the 
inflammation of the pia mater. When that membrane is 
inflamed to a high degree, pus is commonly formed.” (Morb. 
Anat.) In his account of hydrocephalus, he does not once 
allude to the appearance of an effusion of coagulable lymph. 

Both in the water-stroke and the acute hydrocephalus, Dr. 
Golis found the choroid plexus pale and bloodless, — probably 
from the effects of pressure. He never observed the water of 
hydrocephalus bloody, unless when the disease was, compli- 
cated with inflammation or caries of the bones of the eav. 
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The pituitary gland was almost always natural.’ He does not 
appear to have discovered any morbid changes in the contents 
of the abdomen; and in the lungs no marks of disease, 
except when the patient had been scrofulous, or formerly 
affected with a pulmonary disorder. 

Like all those who are best acquainted with acute hydro- 
cephalus, Dr.G. considers it as incurable after the early period. 
He seems to have no hope of the success of any treatment 
when effusion has taken place; and we agree with him in 
thinking that, after this has actually occurred, we can onl 
palliate, and render the fatal termination less painful. In the 
stage of turgescence, his great remedy is calomel, which he 
continues also in that of inflammation: but blood-letting, 
both local and general, he seems to regard as the more appro- 
priate mode of treatment, when inflammatory symptoms have 
shewn themselves. Bleeding with leeches he considers as a 
good auxiliary to calomel, in plethoric children, during the 
period of turgescence. — He has alluded to Dr. Peter Frank’s 
proposal of applying leeches to the interior of the nostrils, 
which has been lately brought forwards by Dr. Vetch; and 
he states several strong objections to this particular mode of 
depletion, which we suspect will pre¥ent it from being very ge- 
nerally adopted. The use of blisters is confined by Dr. G. 
chiefly to the inflammatory stage ; and the situations in which 
he prefers to apply them are the calves of the legs, the thighs, 
and the upper part of the arms. 

Many sensible remarks are made on the use of digitalis: 
but the author seems to have been deterred from giving it in 
full doses by the fear of exciting vomiting. He considers it 
as useful principally, if not wholly, from its effects in lessening 
the sufferings of the patient, and preventing those painful and 
shocking convulsions which usually precede death, at the close 
of this melancholy disease. Ns 

Dr. G. has introduced into his work a considerable number 
of cases, which are at once highly illustrative of the history 
of acute hydrocephalus and water-stroke, and explanatory of 
his mode of treatment. He has also subjoined a collection of 
formulze for the preparation of the numerous diluent and 
emollient decoctions, combinations of calomel, Valerian, ar- 
nica, digitalis, castor, cinchona, &c., which he is in the habit 
of employing. His translator complains of being at a loss 
to comprehend the formule: for decoctions; we presume, be- 
cause the quantities of water are not given: but the meaning 
obviously is that such a quantity of water should be added, in 
each case, as to yield the stated quantity of strained liquor. 
The translation is open to some critical objections, which we 
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really cannot bring ourselves to express ; so great is our feel- 
ing of obligation to the gentleman who has introduced this 
distinguished physician of Vienna to the acquaintance of 
British practitioners. . 

We cannot take leave of the work of Dr. Golis without 
recommending it, in strong terms, to all our professional 
brethren. ‘* The reader whom it will most benefit,’ as Doctor 
Gooch has well remarked, ‘is not the student in search of 
elementary information, but the practitioner, whom experi- 
ence has already familiarized with the ordinary appearances 
and the customary treatment of the disease.’ 





Art. XIII. Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of 


the Emperor Napoleon at Saint Helena. By the Count de Las 
Cases. 


[ Art. concluded from the Review for March last, p. 323.] 


I* our former article, we brought together from these 

volumes a number of passages, which presented to our 
readers a personal view of Napoleon, and his sentiments on a 
variety of topics which bgre on his own individual character. 
We shall now offer them some of his opinions on the charac- 
ters of others, with some of his statements respecting the great 
events in which he was engaged, and the designs which he 
had formed. Many of these circumstances will also tend, 
immediately or collaterally, to the fyirther illustration of this 
extraordinary personage himself: concerning whom if the 
former part of Juvenal’s assertion be true, the latter failed or 
was falsified ; 


“¢ Ad generum Cereris sine cade et sanguine pauct 
Descendunt reges, et siccd morte tyranni.” (Sat. x.) 


‘A propos to “ blood and slaughter,” as the escape of Bon: 
parte in so many battles has often been matter of surprize, 
though our Wellington is a parallel instance, ) and has some- 

times led to doubts of his personal exposure to danger, we 
may here introduce his own account of his wounds: 


‘ While he was dressing, he put his hand on his left thigh, 
where there was a deep scar. He called my attention to it b 
laying his finger in it; and, finding that I did not understand what 
it was, he told me that it was the mark of a bayonet-wound by 
which he had nearly lost his limb at the siege of Toulon. — 

‘ He observed that people had in general wondered and talked 
a great deal of the singular good fortune which had preserved 
him, as it were, invulnerable in so many battles. ‘ They were 
mistaken,” added he; ‘ the only reason was, that I made a secret 
of all my dangers.” He then related that he had had three — 
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killed under him at the siege of Toulon; that he had had several 
killed and wounded in his campaigns of Italy ; and three or four 
at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre. He added, that he had been 
wounded several times; that at the battle of Ratisbonne, a ball 
had struck his heel; and at the battle of Esling or Wagram, 
I cannot say which, a ball had torn his boot and stocking, and’ 
grazed the skin of his left leg. In 1814, he lost a horse and his 
hat at Arcis-sur-Aube, or its neighbourhood. After the battle of 
Brienne, as he was returning to head-quarters in the evening, in a 
melancholy and pensive mood, he was suddenly attacked by some 
Cossacks, who had passed over the rear of the army. He thrust 
one of them away, and was obliged to draw his sword in his own 
defence ; several of the Cossacks were killed at his side. ‘* But 
what renders this circumstance very extraordinary,” said he “is, 
that it took place near a tree which at that moment caught my 
eye, and which I recognised as the very one under which, when [ 
was but twelve years old, I used to sit during play-hours and read 
Jerusalem Delivered.” ’ 


Respecting Napoleon’s disasters aud our triumphs at sea, 
we find few remarks, but the reason appears sufficiently in one 
short paragraph. Loguitur Imperator. 


¢ <¢ The Grand Marshal said, the other day, that it used to be 
remarked in the saloon of the household, that I was never acces- 
sible to any one after I had an audience with the Minister of the 
Marine. The reason was, because he never had any but bad news 
to communicate to me. For my part I gave up every thing after 
the disaster of Trafalgar; I could not be every where, and I had 
enough to occupy my attention with the armies of the Continent.” ’ 


To the easy good nature of the Emperor Francis, Napo- 
leon paid a willing tribute; and of the King of Prussia his 
opinion was favorable, as to his private character: ‘ he is an 
honorable, good, and worthy man: but, in his political capa- 
city, he is always commanded by whosoever has power on 
his side, and seems about to strike.” 


¢ « As to the Emperor of Russia, he is a man infinitely supe- 
rior to these: he possesses wit, grace, information, is fascinating ; 
but he is not to be trusted; he is devoid of candour, a true Greek 
of the Lower Empire. At the same time he is not without ideo- 
logy, real or assumed: — after all, it may only be a smattering 
derived from his education and his preceptor. Would you believe,” 
said the Emperor, ‘‘ what I had to discuss with him ? He main- 
tained that inheritance was an abuse in monarchy, and I had to 
spend more than an hour, and employ all my eloquence and logic, 
in proving to him that this right constituted the peace and happi- 
ness of the people. It may be, too, that he was mystifying ; for 
he is cunning, false, and expert, . . .. - -; hecan goa 
great length. If I die here, he will be my real heir in ratte oy PH 
* After 
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‘ After talking awhile upon Greece, he renewed the subject : 

«¢ Greece awaits a liberator ! — There will be a brilliant crown of 

lory !— He will inscribe his name for ever with those of Homer, 
Plato, and Epaminondas!-—I perhaps was not far from it! — 
When, during my campaign in Italy, I arrived on the shores of the 
Adriatic, I wrote to the Directory, that I had before my eyes the 
kingdom of Alexander! — Still later I entered into engagements 
with Ali Pacha; and when Corfu was taken from us, they must 
have found there ammunition and a complete equipment for an 
army of forty or fifty thousand men. I had caused maps to be 
made of Macedonia, Servia, Albania, &c.° 

¢« Greece, the Peloponnesus at least, must be the lot of that 
European power which shall possess Egypt. It should be ours. 
— And then, an independent kingdom in the north, Constantin- 
ople with its provinces, to serve as a barrier to the power of 
Russia: as they have pretended to do with respect to France, by 
creating the kingdom of Belgium.” ’ — 

¢ Almost every day at Tilsit, the two Emperors and the King 
rode out on horseback together, but, said Napoleon, “ the latter 
was always awkward and unlucky. — 

« « This awkwardness,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ was the more 
glaring, as Alexander is in possession of all the graces, and equal, 
in elegance of manners, to the most polished and amiable orna- 
ments of our Parisian drawing-rooms. ‘The latter was at times so 
tired of his companion, who seemed lost in his own sorrows, or in 
some other cause, that we mutually agreed on breaking up our 
common meeting to get rid of him. We separated immediately 
after dinner, under the pretence of some particular business; but 
Alexander and I met shortly afterwards to take tea with one an- 
other, and we then continued in conversation until midnight, and 
even beyond it.” 

‘ Alexander and Napoleon met again some time after at Erfurt, 
and exchanged the most striking testimonies of affection. Alex- 
ander expressed with earnestness the sentiments of tender friend- 
ship and real admiration which he entertained for Napoleon. 
They passed some days together in the enjoyment of the charms 
of perfect intimacy and of the most familiar communications of 
private life. ‘‘ We were,” saidthe Emperor, “ two young men of 
quality, who, in their common pleasures, had no secret from each 
other.” 

In Part III. of Vol. II. p. 96. et seg. we have some length- 
ened and important observations from the Ex-Emperor on the 
subject of his last war with Alexander: but they are too 
copious for us to extract. The same may be observed of the 
account of his interview with the fascinating Queen of Prussia 
at ‘Tilsit, who exerted all her powers to induce him to moder- 
ri ri terms. After he had shewn that her endeavors had 
ailed, 
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‘ She would not accept a second invitation to dinner. Alexan- 
der was himself obliged to prevail upon her. She complained 
most bitterly, and maintained, that Napoleon had broken his word. 
But Alexander had been always present. He had even been a 
dangerous witness, ready to give evidence of the slightest action 
or word on the part of Napoleon in her favour. ‘ He has made 
you no promise,” was his observation to her; “ if you can prove 
the contrary, I here pledge myself as between man and man to 
make him keep his promise, and he will do so, I am convinced.” — 
‘«* But he has given me to understand,” said she, ,..,.. ** No,” re- 
plied Alexander, ‘ and you have nothing to reproach him with.” 
She came at length. Napoleon, who had no longer any occasion 
to be on his guard against her, redoubled his attentions. She 
played off, for a few moments, the airs of an offended coquette, 
and when the dinner was over, and she was about to retire, Napo- 
leon presented his hand, and conducted her to the middle of the 
staircase, where he stopped. She squeezed his hand, and said with 
a kind of tenderness, * Is it possible, that after having had the 
honour of being so near to the hero of the century and of history, 
he will not leave me the power and satisfaction of being enabled to 
assure him, that he has attached me to him for life ?”” — ** Madam,” 
replied the Emperor in a serious tone, ‘ I am to be pitied; it is 
the result of my unhappy stars.” He then took leave of her. 
When she reached her carriage, she threw herself into it in tears.’ 


Talleyrand and Fouché are well characterized, but the 
are also too well known to detain us. The inflexibility of the 
former’s countenance, and the meddling and double-dealing 
of the latter, are especially pointed out. 

The celebrated dialogue between our ambassador Lord 
Whitworth and the First Consul is the subject of some of 
Napoleon’s remarks. He totally denies the justice of the 
statement which is current in this country: not scrupling to 
declare, ‘ It is utterly false that any thing occurred in the 
course of our seriall tdnaviie, which was not in conformity 
with the common rules of decorum ; and adding a curious 
assertion of double-dealing on the part of the political agents of 
Great Britain. We cannot say any thing on this point, but 
no doubt Lord Whitworth can. 

So much has been related on the subject of the Egyptian 
expedition, the poisoning at Jaffa, &c. &c., that we shall not 
now enter at large on those topics; which here receive the 
same coloring that has before been given to them by Napo- 
leon, as displayed in Mr. Warden’s and Mr. O’ Meara’s books: 
but to some particulars we may yet advert. Our readers 
will be amused on hearing that the French leader was near 
being drowned like Pharaoh, in the Red Sea, though not 
with * all his host.” 

Rey. May, 1823. G ‘On 
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‘ On one occasion, the General-in-chief, having a few moments 
leisure to look about the country, took advantage of the ebb-tide, 
and crossed on foot to the opposite coast of the Red Sea. Night 
surprized him on his return, and he lost his way in the midst of 
the rising tide. He was in the greatest danger, and very narrowly 
escaped perishing precisely in the same manner as Pharaoh. 
*« This,” said Napoleon, “ would have furnished all the preachers 
of Christianity with a splendid text against me.” ’ 


It is asserted that the French would have remained masters 
of Egypt, had Kleber lived or Desaix remained to keep the 
command of their army. Of these Generals, Napoleon spoke 
in the highest terms, calling them his ‘ two most distin- 
guished lieutenants.’ ‘The former, he said, had great natural 
talents, which were called forth only on emergencies; while 
Desaix’s capabilities were the result of education and assi- 
duity, but were always in full activity, and ¢ he lived only 
for noble ambition and true glory.’ It is mentioned as an 
extraordinary coincidence that Kleber was assassinated at 


Cairo, and Desaix killed at Marengo, on the very same day 


and at the same hour. 

Of the other Generals who were distinguished in Napoleon’s 
career, his opinions have been before related; and though 
they occur again in the volumes before us, we shall not revert 
to them. Of those who were coming up into eminence at the 
time of his own fall, he remarked, * ‘The Generals who seemed 
destined to rise to future distinction were Gerard, Clausel, 
Foy, Lamarque, &c. ‘These were my new marshals.” Of 
Oudinot and Moncey, now fighting for the Bourbons in their 
vile aggression on Spain, he only observed that the former 
was a ** common-place General,” and the latter ‘* an honest 
man.” It is told of Marshal Soult, by the Ex-Emperor, that 
he was a matrimonial slave ; and when Napoleon intimated 
an intention of sending him again to Spain, the Marshal 
requested his master to propitiate his wife on the subject; in 
consequence of which he actually had an interview with the 
lady, and gave her an efficient lesson on her duty. 

The notices of eminent characters, however, including the 
different members of the Ex-Emperor’s own family, are so 
extremely numerous throughout these volumes, that we can 
no longer attempt any reference to them. * 

Spain 











* When we reviewed Mr. O’Meara’s book, (vol. xcviii. p.225.) 
we spoke of the complaints urged by the French captives at 
St. Helena against their treatment there, especially from Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and the same allegations are abundantly repeated 
here: but the subject is ungracious, every way, not easily aaa 
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Spain is another topic amply introduced. Bonaparte’s at- 
tack on that country first shook the key-stone of his imperial 
arch, and he was afterward thoroughly aware of hiserror. In 
a long conversation on the subject, in June, 1816, he fully 
acknowleges his mistakes, and their ill consequences; cha- 
racterizes the old king and queen; relates his intercourse 
with Ferdinand; expatiates on various events; and con- 
cludes with a curious letter from him to Murat on the situa- 


tion of Spain in 1808.— We extract some passages of his 
statement. 


‘ « The plan most worthy of me, and the best suited to my pro- 
ject, would have been a kind of mediation like that of Switzerland. 
I ought to have given a liberal constitution to the Spanish nation, 
and charged Ferdinand with its execution. If he acted with good 
faith, Spain must have prospered and harmonized with our new 
manners. The great object would have been obtained, and France 
would have acquired an intimate ally and an addition of power 
truly formidable. Had Ferdinand, on the contrary, proved faith- 
less to his new engagements, the Spaniards themselves would not 
have failed to dismiss him, and would have applied to me for ‘a 
ruler in his place. At all events, that unfortunate war of Spain 
was a real affliction, and the first cause of the calamities of France. 
After my conferences at Erfurth with Alexander, England ought 
to have been compelled to make peace by the force of arms, or of 
reason. She had lost the esteem of the Continent; her attack 
upon Copenhagen had disgusted the public mind; while I distin- 
guished myself at that moment by every contrary advantage, 
when that disastrous affair of Spain presented itself to effect a 
sudden change against me and reinstate England in the public 
estimation, She was enabled, from that moment, to continue the 
war ; the trade with South America was thrown open to her; she 
formed an army for herself in the Peninsula, and next became the 
victorious agent, the main point of all the plots which were hatched 
on the Continent, &c. &c. — All this effected my ruin. 

‘ «¢ T was then assailed with imputations, for which, however, 
[ had given no cause. — 

‘ «« The world will one day be convinced, that in the principal 
transactions relative to Spain I was completely a stranger to all 
the domestic intrigues of its court ; that I broke no promise made 





and we are not disposed to enter farther into it. Towards Sir 
George Cockburne, after all, some candor is exercised and much 
good opinion expressed ; Count las Cases finally admitting that with 
him their ‘ grievances rested in forms rather than facts ;’ —‘ that as 
a jailor he was mild, humane, and generous ; but that as a host he 
was generally unpolite, and often something worse.’ For persons 
in their situation, much allowance should be made ; and we may 
also recollect Napoleon’s own admission that it is ‘ natural to 
Frenchmen to exaggerate, murmur, and misrepresent, whenever 
they are dissatisfied.” (Vol.1. Part I. p. 228.) 
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either to Charles IV. or to Ferdinand VII.; that I violated no 
engagement with the father or the son; that I made use of na 
falsehoods to entice them both to Bayonne, but that they both 
strove which should be the first to shew himself there.” ’ — 

« « T candidly confess, however, that I engaged very incon- 
siderately in the whole of the affair ; its immorality must have shewn 
itself too openly, its injustice too glaringly, and the transactions, 
taken altogether, present a disgusting aspect, more particularly 
since my failure; for the outrage is no longer seen but in its 
hideous nakedness, stripped of all loftiness in idea, and of the 
numerous benefits which it was my intention to confer. Posterity, 
however, would have extolled it had I succeeded, and perhaps 
with reason, on account of its vast and happy results. Such is 
our lot, and such our judgment in this world!...But I once 
more declare, that in no instance was there any breach of faith, 
any perfidy or falsehood, and, what is more, there was no occasion 
for them.” ’ 


It has often been mentioned that an application was made 
to Bonaparte, when First Consul, by the present King of 
France, while in his exile, for the interference of the former 
in restoring the Bourbon family to the throne; and Napoleon 
here states that such a letter from Louis was received by him, 
through Lebrun, from the Abbé de Montesquiou, secret 
agent of the Comte d’Artois at Paris: 


‘ This letter, which was written in a very labored style, con- 
tained the following paragraph: “* You delay long to restore me 
my throne. It is to be feared that you may allow favorable mo- 
ments to escape. You cannot complete the happiness of France 
without me, nor can I serve France without you. Hasten, then, 
and specify yourself the places which you would wish your friends 
to possess.” ’ 


* To this letter the First Consul replied: —‘‘ I have received © 


your Royal Highness’s letter; I have always felt deep interest 
in your misfortunes and those of your family. You must not 
think of appearing in France ; you could not do so without passing 
over a hundred thousand dead bodies. I shall, however, be al- 
ways eager to do every thing that may tend to alleviate your 
fate, or enable you to forget your misfortunes.” ’ 


Similar overtures were also made by M. d’ Artois, through 
‘ the charming Duchess de Guiche,’ who obtained access to 
Madame Bonaparte at Malmaison, and there also saw the 
First Consul: but her intercession and her fascinations all 
failed, and she was directed to quit Paris immediately. 

With regard to his behaviour to the Bourbon family, in 
another instance, the case of the unfortunate Duke @’'Enghien, 
Napoleon one day remarked to the author that his death was 
still judged in Europe “ with blindness and prejudice ;” and 
he maintained his own right to adopt the step which was 

taken, 
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taken, for which he enumerated his reasons. He added, 
that many attempts had been made to assassinate him; and 
that to some of them, had he remained in France in 1815, he 
intended to have given the most formal publicity, by which 
‘¢ Europe would have shuddered to see to what an extent the 
crime of secret assassination could be carried.” He was 
bound in justice, however, he said, to declare that ‘ he never 
detected Louis XVIII. in any direct conspiracy against his 
life.’ — An anecdote is also related, (Vol. II. Part IV. p. 222.) 
on the authority of M. S*****, (Savary, we believe,) at one 
time Napoleon’s envoy to Petersburg, and afterward Minister 
of the Police at Paris, which shews that subsequently to the 
treaty of Tilsit Napoleon had no fears of the Bourbons, and 
no ill will towards them. After their restoration in 1814, 


M. de B***** addressed M. de S. in a careless manner at 
the Tuileries, saying ; 


« « Now that all is over, you may tell us every thing; pray, 
who was your agent at Hartwell?” (This was, as every one 
knows, the residence of Louis XVIII. in England.) S....., as-, 
tonished at the want of good sense, evinced by M. de B.... 4, 
answered with dignity ;—‘‘ M. le Comte, the Emperor considered 
the asylum of kings as an inviolable sanctuary. It was a principle 
which he impressed upon his police, and we adhered to it. We 
have since learnt, that the same conduct was not observed with 
respect to him. But you, Sir, should entertain less doubt upon 
the subject than any other person. When I arrived at Peters- 
burgh, you were there on the part of the King. The Emperor 
Alexander, in the first warmth of his reconciliation, acquainted 
me with every thing that respected you, and asked me whether it 
was the wish of my government, that you should be ordered to 
leave his dominions. I had received no instructions upon that 
head. I wrote for them to the Emperor. His answer was, by re- 
turn of courier, that he was satisfied with the sincere friendship 
of Alexander; that he would never interfere in his private ar- 
rangements ; that he entertained no personal hatred against the 
Bourbons ; and that if he believed it were possible for them to ac- 
cept it, he would offer them an asylum in France, and any royal 
residence, which might be agreeable to them. If you were then 
ignorant of these instructions, you will, no doubt, find them 
among the papers of the Foreign Office.” ’ 


Such is the infatuated conduct of this family of the Bour- 
bons, at the present day, that France is probably yet destined 
to witness new scenes of political contest; and, in the vicis- 
situdes of events, it is not impossible that the infant son:‘of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa, called the King of Rome, who 
is now an object of some interest, may hereafter be a person- 
age of much greater importance. It appears from these 
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volumes that as a child he was of an impetuous temper, but 
was admirably schooled and instructed by his governess, 
Madame de Montesquiou; to whom he was nevertheless so 
much attached, that he could scarcely bear the deprivation 


of her care and affection. In contemplating the progress of 


this boy in life, Napoleon had begun to form those great and 
comprehensive views which he directed to most objects, and 
of which in this instance we here find the ensuing develope- 
ment: 


‘The Emperor had conceived many novel ideas relative to the 
education of the King of Rome. For this important object, he 
decided on the Institut de Meudon, of which he had already laid 
down the principle, with the view of farther developing it at his 
Jeisure. There he proposed to assemble the princes of the Im- 
perial house, particularly the sons of those branches of the family 
who had been raised to foreign thrones. In this institution he 
intended that the princes should receive the attentions of private 
tuition, combined with the advantages of public education. 
‘‘ These children,” said the Emperor, “ who were destined to 
occupy different thrones, and to govern different nations, would 
thus have acquired conformity of principles, manners, and ideas. 
The better to facilitate the amalgamation and uniformity of the 
federative parts of the empire, each prince was to bring with him 
from his own country ten or twelve youths about his own age, the 
sons of the first families in the state. What an influence would 
they not have exercised on their return home! I doubted not,” 
continued the Emperor, “ but that princes of other dynasties, un- 
connected with my family, would soon have solicited, as a great 
favour, permission to place their sons in the Institute of Meudon, 
What advantages would thence have arisen to the nations com- 
posing the European association! All these young princes,” 

said he, ** would have been brought together early enough to be 
united in the tender and powerful bonds of youthful friendship ; 
and they would, at the same time, have been separated early 
enough to obviate the fatal effects of rising passions — the ardour 
of partiality — the ambition of success — the jealousy of love.” ’ 

‘ The Emperor wished that the education of the princes should 
be founded on general information, extended views, summaries, 
and results. He wished them to possess knowlege rather than 
learning, judgment rather than attainments ; he preferred the ap- 
plication of details to the study of theories. Above all, he ob- 
jected to the pursuing of any particular study too deeply ; for 
he regarded perfection, or too great success in certain things, 
whether in the arts or sciences, as a disadvantage to aprince. A 
nation, he said, will never gain much by being governed by a 
poet, a virtuoso, a naturalist, a turner, a locksmith, &c. &c.””’ 


On the formerly threatened invasion of this country, Napo- 
leon speaks with what Englishmen will deem the most ridi- 
culous confidence. More interesting, and (it may be) less 


fanciful, 
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fanciful, are his elaborate observations on the consequences 
which might have followed his return from Elba, if he had 
been allowed to reign ; and they are succeeded by a corroborat- 
ing extract from a paper written by M. Benj. Constant in the 
Minerve Francais, liv. 94. tome viii. They are much too 
extensive for us to quote, but we shall state a few of the 
heads of them. — Napoleon asserted that he came from Elba 
a new man, and would have been sincerely the monarch of the 
constitution, and of peace; that his power and resources 
were not what they had been ; that he was not insensible to the 
charms of repose and security; and that, in fine, the sove- 
reigns of Europe had no longer any thing to fear from his 
arms. — He next contends that they were in no danger of 
being overwhelmed by him with anarchical principles, which 
he could long before have put in operation in their states, if 
such had been his wish. — Did they, then, says he, “ take 
umbrage at seeing a mere soldier attain a crown ? 


‘ « Did they fear the example? The solemnities, the circum- 
stances that accompanied my elevation, my eagerness to conform 
to their habits, to identify myself with their existence, to become 
allied to them by blood and by policy, closed the door sufficiently 
against new comers. Besides, if there must needs have been the 
spectacle of an interrupted legitimacy, I maintain that it was 
much more to their interest that it should take place in my person, 
one risen from the ranks, than in that of a prince, one of their 
own family ; for thousands of ages will elapse before the circum- 
stances accumulated in my case draw forth another from among 
the crowd to reproduce the same spectacle; while there is nota 
sovereign who has not at a few paces’ distance in his palace, cousins, 
nephews, brothers, and relations, to whom it would be easy to fol- 
low such an example if once set.” ’ 


He then argues that no fear of him ought to have been en- 
tertained by the people of other states; and that especially 
England should not have mistrusted him, since in their con- 
stitution and in their two Chambers “ the French had adopted 
her creed for the future.” — The present aspect of affairs gives 
too much piquancy to the concluding remark : 


‘ « Had my return, my establishment on the throne, my adop- 
tion been freely acquiesced in by the sovereigns, the cause of 
kings and the people would have been settled; both would have 
gained. Now they are again to try it; both may lose. They 
might have concluded every thing; they may have every thing to 
begin again: they might have secured a long and certain calm, 
and already begun to enjoy it; and, instead of that, a spark may 
now be sufficient to reproduce an universal conflagration! Poor, 
weak humanity !"’ 
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Elsewhere, ‘conjuring up the fancy of his restoration even 
from St. Helena, he asks, 


*‘ « What is there to fear? That I should wage war? I am now 
too old for that. Is it feared that I should resume my pursuit of 
glory ? I have enjoyed glory even to satiety. I have wallowed in 
it; and it may be said to be a thing which I have henceforth ren- 
dered at once common and difficult. Is it supposed that I would 
recommence my conquests ? I did not persevere in them through 
mania; they were the result of a great plan, and I may even say 
that I was urged to them by necessity. They were reasonable at 
the moment when I pursued them; but they would now be impos- 
sible. They were practicable once: but now it would be madness 
to attempt them. And besides, the convulsions and misfortunes 
to which France has been subjected will henceforth give rise to so 
many difficulties, that to remove them will be a sufficient source of 
glory without seeking for any other.” ’ 


Many readers will no doubt be surprized to hear Bonaparte 
call himself the “ Prince of liberal opinions,” and declaring that 
he was friendly to the liberty of the press under a represent- 
ative government; in which, he said, ‘ the prohibition of it 
was a gross anachronism, a downright absurdity.” —‘ He had, 
therefore, on his return from the Isle of Elba, abandoned the 
press to all its excesses, and he was well assured, that they had, 
in no respect, contributed to his recent downfall. When it was 
proposed in council, in his presence, to discuss the means of 
sheltering the authority of the state from its attacks, he plea- 
santly remarked, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is probably yourselves you 
wish to protect, for, with respect to me, I shall henceforth 
continue a stranger to all such proceedings. The press has 
exhausted itself upon me during my absence, and I now 
heartily defy it to produce any thing new or provoking against 
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me. 


We alluded, in the former portion of this article, to Napo- 
leon’s Parallel between the French and the English Revolu- 
tions, and between Cromwell and himself. It is too curious to 
be omitted, though we scarcely know how to make room for 


it, and must abstain from any comment on it either in parts or 
as a whole. 


‘ « Both in France and England the storm gathered during the 
two feeble and indolent reigns of James I. and Louis XV., and 
burst over the heads of the unfortunate Charles I. and Louis XVI. 
Both these sovereigns fell victims: both perished on the scaffold, 
and their families were proscribed and banished. 

‘« Both monarchies became republics, and during that period 
both nations plunged into every excess which can degrade the 
human heart and understanding. ‘They were disgraced by scenes 
of madness, blood, and outrage. Every tie of humanity was 
broken, and every principle overturned. 


‘ « Both 
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- © « Both in England and France, at this period, two men vigor- 
ously stemmed the torrent, and reigned with splendour. After 
these, the two hereditary families were restored ; but both pur- 
sued an erroneous course. They committed faults ; a fresh storm 
suddenly burst forth in both countries, and expelled the two 
restored dynasties, without their being able to offer the least resist- 
ance to the adversaries who overthrew them. 

‘« Tn this singular parallel, Napoleon appears to have been in 
France at once the Cromwell and the William III. of England. 
But as every comparison -with Cromwell is in some degree odious, 
I must add, that if these two celebrated men coincided in ‘one 
single circumstance of their lives, it was scarce possible for two 
beings to differ more in every other point. 

‘« Cromwell appeared on the theatre of the world at the age 
of maturity. He attained supreme rank only by dint of address, 
duplicity, and hypocrisy. — Napoleon distinguished himself at the 
very dawn of manhood, and his first steps were attended by the 
purest glory. 

‘« Cromwell attained supreme power, opposed and hated b 
all parties, and by affixing an everlasting stain on the English 
revolution. — Napoleon, on the contrary, ascended the throne b 
obliterating the stains of the French Revolution, and through the 
concurrence of all parties, who in turns sought to gain him as 
their chief. 

‘<«¢ All the glory of Cromwell was bought by English blood ; his 
triumphs were all so many causes of national mourning ; but Na- 
poleon’s victories were gained over the foreign foe, and they filled 
the French nation with transport. 

‘« Finally, the death of Cromwell was a source of joy to all 
England: the event was regarded as a public deliverance. The 
same cannot exactly be said of Napoleon’s fall. 

‘« In England the Revolution was the rising of the whole nation 
against the King. The King had violated the laws, and usurped 
absolute power; and the nation wished to resume her rights. — 
In France, the Revolution was the rising of one portion of the 
nation against another ; that of the third estate against the nobi- 
lity; it was the re-action of the Gauls against the Franks. The 
King was attacked not so much in his character of monarch as in 
his quality of chief of the feudal system. He was not reproached 
with having violated the laws; but the nation wished to emanci- 

ate and reconstitute itself. 

¢« In England, if Charles I. had yielded voluntarily, if he had 
possessed the moderate and undecided character of Louis XVI. 
he would have survived. —In France, on the contrary, if Louis XVI. 
had openly resisted, if he had had the courage, activity, and erdour 
of Charles I., he would have triumphed. 

‘«¢ During the whole conflict Charles I., isolated in his king- 
dom, was surrounded only by partizans and friends, and was never 
connected with any constitutional branch of his subjects. — 
Louis XVI. was supported by a regular army, by foreign aid, and 
two constitutional portions of the nation: the nobility and the 


clergy. 
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clergy. Besides, there remained to Louis XVI. a second deci- 
sive resolution which Charles I. had it not in his power to adopt, 
namely, that of ceasing to be a feudal chief, in order to become 
a national chief. Unfortunately, he could not decide on either the 
one or the other. 

‘“ Charles I. therefore perished because he resisted, and 
Louis XVI. because he did not resist. The one had a perfect 
conviction of the privileges of his prerogative; but it is doubtful 
whether the other had any such conviction, any more than he felt 
the necessity of exercising its privileges. 

‘ « In England, the death of Charles I. was the result of the 
artful and atrocious ambition of a single man. — In France, the 
death of Louis XVI. was the work of the blind multitude, of a 
disorderly popular assembly. 

‘« In England, the representatives of the people evinced a 
slight shade of decorum, by abstaining from being the judges and 
actors in the murder which they decreed ; they appointed a tri- 
bunal to try the King. — In France, the representatives of the 
people presumed to be at once accusers, judges, and executioners. 

‘ In England, the affair was managed by an invisible hand: 
it assumed an appearance of reflection and calmness. — In France, 
it was manag ed by the multitude, whose fury was without bounds. 

‘* In Dantend, the death of the King gave birth to the Re- 
publie. — In France, on the contrary, the ‘birth of the Republic 
caused the death of the King. 

‘« In England, the political explosion was produced by the 
efforts of the most ardent religious fanaticism. — In France, it was 
brought about amidst the acclamations of cynical impiety. Each 
according to different ages and manners. 

‘« The English Revolution was ushered in by the excesses of 
the gloomy school of Calvin. The loose doctrines of the modern 
school conjured up the storm in France. — In England, the Revo- 
lution was mingled with civil war. In France, it was attended by 
foreign war ; and to the efforts and opposition of foreigners the 
French may justly attribute their excesses. The English can 
advance no such excuse for theirs. 

‘«¢ In England, the army proved itself capable of every act of 
outrage and fury ; it was the scourge of the citizens. — In France, 
on the contrary, we owed every benefit tothe army. Its triumphs 
abroad either diminished, or caused us to forget our horrors at 
home. The army secured independence and glory to France. 

‘« In England, the restoration was the work of the English 
people, who hailed the event with the most lively enthusiasm. 
The nation escaped slavery, and seemed to have recovered free- 
dom .. . . . It was not precisely thus in France. 

‘< In England, a son-in-law hurled his father-in-law from the 
throne. He was supported by all Europe: and the memory of the 
act is revered and imperishable. — In France, on the contrary, 
the chosen sovereign of the people, who had reigned for the space 
of fifteen years with the assent of his subjects and foreigners, re- 


appeared on the theatre of the world, to seize a sceptre which he 
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regarded as his own. Europe rose in a mass, and outlawed him. 
1,100,000 men marched against him; he surrendered; he was 
thrown into captivity, and now efforts are made to tarnish the 
lustre of his memory !”’ 


In concluding, as we now must, we cannot but express our 
regret on finding this Sport of Fortune so deeply impressed 
with the animosity of our country towards him, as to declare 
in his dying moments, under his own hand, ‘J bequeath the 
infamy of my death to the reigning family of England.” (Vol. If. 
Part IV. p. 322. note.) 

A word or two should be said respecting the execution of 
this work by Count Las Cases. We know not whether he 
has himself translated it into English, but the language is in 
several instances incorrect.* On the more important points 
of the matter itself, however, very many passages might be 
mentioned with much praise: such as his occasional reflec- 
tions, his summaries, his criticisms on political works, and 
especially his view of the reign of our late King, the mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt, the character of the Prince of Wales, &c. 
which in Vol. II. Part IV. p. 300. he inserts as having pre- 
sented to Napoleon for his information. Extending through 
25 pages, we can scarcely receive it as an off-hand speech, deli- 
vered in conversation: but at any rate it is creditable to the 
Count for the information, the discernment, and the good 
feeling which it manifests. 

On the other hand, we cannot lay aside this production, 
(of which two more volumes, we learn, have lately appeared, ) 
without animadverting on some points, ascribable partly to 
Napoleon but chiefly to his devoted friend, which seem to re- 
quire correction. 

In a conversation on the state of society in different coun- 
tries, (Part I. p. 380.) the Code Napoléon is said by its insti- 
tutor to have been very beneficial to France, where the number 
of crimes had greatly diminished, while in England it had 
increased to a ‘ frightful degree ;’? and in a note Count Las 
Cases enlarges on this position, quoting what he calls 
* authentic documents’ from a work intitled Sztwation de ? An- 
gleterre, par M. de Montvéran. We have never seen this 





* We hear of a dismounted ship, for a ship taken to pieces, and 
of the Chinese fleet, instead of the China fleet; (I.ii. p. 260.) — 
found grace, for found favor; (7b. p.274.)—a ship of war anda 
frigate, instead of a ship of the line anda frigate; (II. iv. p. 223.) 
&c. &c.— A number of blanks and broken sentences also occur, 
which are disappointing and vexatious to the reader, and ought, we 
think, to have been avoided ; — filled up, or wholly obliterated. 
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publication, but its ‘ authenticity’ appears to be nearly on a 
par with that of General Pillet’s famous or rather infamous 
account of this country, compiled while he was a resident 
in one of the prison-ships. Inthe note before us, the popu- 
lation of France in 1801 is stated at 34,000,000, and the 
number of persons condemned to death at 882; in 1811, 
the population, 42,000,000, and the number condemned to 
death, 392: — while in England the population of 1801 is 
rated at 16,000,000, and the number sentenced to death at 
3400: in 1811, the population, 17,000,000, and the capital 
convicts 6400. We shall not examine the writer’s correct- 
ness with regard to France: but with regard to this country 
our readers may judge of it when we state to them that, in 
1801, the population of England (including Wales, but ex- 
clusive of the army and navy, Ireland, and Scotland,) was 
only 8,872,980, and in 1811 only 10,150,615 ; while, as to 
the number of persons condemned to death, we have not at 
hand any official returns, but we have such for the years 
1816 to 1822 inclusive, which were years of peace, when 
our population had greatly increased, (in 1822, England and 
Wales, 11,977,663,) and our army and navy were mostly at 
home, and out of employment,—and the average annual 
amount of capital convictions was only 1102. The average 
annual executions ‘were only 105. ‘The gross exaggerations 
here are palpable, in both the amounts, viz. of population 
and condemnations to death. Of the latter, the total num- 
ber in the whole seven years from 1816 to 1822 is only 8146. 
while M. Montvéran has given 6400 to the year 1811 alone. 
Some aptitude to exaggerate, or inattention to accuracy, 
on the part of Count Las Cases, appears in Part II. p.100., 
where he makes the circumference of Paris equal to 21 or 24 
miles, which we believe considerably exceeds the real dimen- 
sions; and in Part IV. p.106., where he states that during 
Napoleon’s reign ‘ it had never been found possible to give 
him his dinner hot, for when once engaged in his closet it 
was impossible to know when he would leave it. Therefore, 
when the hour of dinner arrived, a fowl was put on the spit 
for him every half hour; and it has sometimes happened 
that several dozen have been roasted before that which has 
finally been set before him.’ Now the term several dozen 
cannot apply to fewer than three dozen, or 36 fowls; which, 
allowing two to an hour, would bring the actual dinner to 
eightcen hours beyond the time fixed, or from one day far into 

another ! 
Another instance of (we should say) obvious magnifying on 
the part of the author occurs in Part I. p. 367., when he is 
speak. 
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speaking of Bonaparte’s equestrian performances. The Ex- 
Emperor is there said to have ridden from Valladolid to 
Burgos, 35 Spanish leagues, (more than 100 miles) in five 
hours and a half; from Vienna to the Simmering, 18 or 20 
leagues, (54 or 60 miles,) before breakfast, and back again to 
dinner ; and to have often hunted to the distance of 38 leagues, 
or 114 miles. 

Again, in Part I. p. 232., and p.235., the author talks of the 
crew of the Northumberland expressing dissatisfaction at the 
course steered by that ship in her progress to St. Helena, in a 
manner which those who know the discipline of a British man- 
of-war will perceive to be highly improbable; and in pages 
240. and 241. he speaks contradictorily about the certainty or 
uncertainty of nautical calculations. Something of inconsist- 
ency likewise appears in Part IV. pp. 229. and 231., where 
Napoleon’s unwearied attention to the deliberations of the 
Council of State is generally asserted, yet his total disregard of 
them, even to falling asleep, is reported to have been not 
uncommon, — In Part I. p. 252., the Count condescends to 
draw over again a common Parisian caricature of John Bull, 
with ‘ great staring eyes,’ and ‘a great round face, to all’ 
appearance a true vacuum plenum: adding an improbable 
instance of his ignorance and folly, coupled with a story of 
equal deficiency in two young ladies of St. Helena. 

Lastly, with reference to Napoleon himself, when paying 
(Part IV. p. 121.) a merited compliment to General Bizanet for 
the defence of Bergen-op-Zoom against our assault in March, 
1814, he rates the British force at 4800 men, though the official 
return was but 3950; and we apprehend that the whole of that 
number did not enter the town, the third column being 
destined merely for a false attack near one of the gates. _ It is, 
however, to be remembered that Napoleon could only have 
spoken according to the information which he had received. 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 14. The Orange System exposed; and the Orange Societies 
proved to be Unconstitutional, Illegal, and Seditious ; in a Let- 
ter to the Marquess Wellesley. 8vo. pp.91. Dublin. Milli- 
ken. 1823. 

Although the annual discussion of the Catholic-question has, 
we firmly believe, materially contributed to neutralize the Pro- 
testant opposition in this country, we cannot help feeling that 
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to continue the discussion now, under a cabinet at home composed 
of members disunited and unpledged, and with a government in 
Ireland likewise purposely (it should seem) formed of members 
who thwart and counteract each other, would be something worse 
than useless. The ‘ Claims” of the Catholics are, admissibility 
into both Houses of Parliament, and emancipation generally from 
all those civil disabilities under which they now labor : — but Irish 
Catholics are suffering under a much sterner if not more inexor- 
able thraldom than the government imposes: under the inflictions 
and exasperating scourges of certain societies, ramifying through 
every part of the country, organized and communicating with 
each other, leagued together by unholy oaths, and calling them- 
selves Orange Societies. Whether these societies are ‘ unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and seditious,’ or not, at any rate they are infi- 
nitely mischievous :—they pollute the purity of justice and impede 
its course: —the late circuit proves that a verdict is not to be 
obtained against an Orangeman, for any outrage which he commits 
against the degraded and the outcast Catholic ; — and the history, 
from first to last, of the recent attack on the person of the King’s 
representative at the Dublin theatre, proves that this daring fac- 
tion may beard the very government with impunity, though a 
faction openly proclaiming that their allegiance is qualified, and 
their loyalty contingent and conditional. * 

The author of this little pamphlet has well employed himself in 
exposing the Orange system, and in publishing the oaths of initi- 
ation, the rules, orders, and obligations of this formidable combi- 
nation. Many of our readers, on this side of the Channel, may 
have formed very inadequate notions of this mischievous confede- 
racy, which has its Grand Masters, Deputy-Grand Masters, Grand 
Treasurers, Grand Secretaries, Grand Chaplains, and their respec- 
tive Deputies, holding Lodges in the great Orange counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Down, Monaghan, Tyrone, &c.; com- 
municating with each other, and with the Grand Orange Lodge in 
Dublin. 

‘ What is this Orange Society, my Lord, which thus raises its 
front against the power of the state, — which dominates in the 
jury box — which, contemptible in its comparative strength, as- 
sumes the power of dividing the people of Ireland into two classes— 
constitutes one itself, and opposes in the other the remaining millions 
of our population? Where is its charter? What are its rights ? 
What are its objects ? It behoves you, my Lord, at last, insulted and 
overborne as you have been —it behoves you, my Lord, to make this 
inquiry ; it is an inquiry involving questions of constitution and 
of law. — Consult your law-officers. -— If any of those be, or if he 
has been an Orangeman, or if any of them has been a member of 


‘any other secret, sworn, political confederacy, exclude him from 


your councils on this important inquiry ; for such a man, what- 
ever may be his integrity, capacity, or intelligence -on other 





* See also the proceedings in the House of Commons at this 
moment, 26th May. 
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subjects, must be unsound in this. His mind is tainted — he does 
not stand indifferent between the crown and the people; the 
stamp of faction is on his forehead, and the poison of it in his 
heart. On such a subject he has an individual as well as a factious 
interest that must govern him. He will be counsel for himself 
and his confederates, not for you, my Lord, and the constitution, 
He cannot unswear himself, and though the oath he has taken be 
illegal, and, in point of law, not binding, and have no sacred 
sanction, yet, if there be any thing of honourable or conscientious 
feeling about him, the oath will influence his counsel and his 
conduct, —he will never surrender the defence of a cause to 
which he has once solemnly pledged himself, and in which not his 
own interest and character only, but those of the friends who 
have confided in him, and with whom he has associated in secret 
council, and sworn to the common cause, — are all involved 

In the year 1820 the Deputy-Grand Master, Alderman King, 
published, in the form of an Exposé, the rules and regulations of 
the Orange Society: but it appears that it has recently been with- 
drawn from general circulation; and the present author, who is 
one of the uninitiated, says that he has had much trouble in pro- 
curing a copy of these important documents; which, he believes, 
are now to be obtained only in the Lodges where the oaths are 
administered. The following is a 


‘ General Declaration of the Objects of the Orange Institution. 


‘ We associate, to the utmost of our power, to support and de- 
fend his Majesty King George the Fourth, the constitution and 
laws of this country, and the succession to the throne in his 
Majesty’s illustrious house, being Protestants, for the defence of 
our persons and properties, and to maintain the peace of the 
country ; and for these purposes we will be at all times ready to 
assist the civil and military powers in the just and lawful discharge 
of their just duties. We also associate in honour of King William 
the Third, Prince of Orange, whose name we bear, as supporters 
of his glorious memory, and the true religion by him completel 
established in these kingdoms ; and in order to prove our grati- 
tude and affection for his name, we will annually celebrate his 
victory over James at the Boyne on the first day of July, O, S. 
in every year, which day shall be our grand era for ever. 


* Obligations of an Orangeman. 


‘]. A. B. do solemnly and voluntarily swear, that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to his Majesty King George the 
Fourth ; and that I will, to the utmost of my power, support and 
maintain the laws and constitution of the United Kindoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the succession to the throne in 
his Majesty’s illustrious house — being Protestant ! 

‘ And.I do swear, that I am not, nor ever was a Roman Catholic 
or Papist. That I was not, nor ever will be, a member of the 
Society called United Irishmen, nor any other society or body of 
men who are enemies to his Majesty, or the glorious constitution 
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of these realms, And that I never took the oath of secrecy to 
that or any other treasonable society. 

‘ | swear, that I will, as far as in my power lies, assist the ma- 
gistrates and civil authorities of these kingdoms in the lawful 
éxecution of their official duties when called on. That I will be 
true and faithful to every brother-Orangeman in all just actions. 
That I will not wrong, or know him to be wronged or injured, 
without giving due notice thereof, if in my power. And I solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty God, that I will always con- 
ceal, and never will reveal, either part or parts of what is now to 
be privately communicated to me, unless to a brother-Orangeman, 
knowing him to be so by strict trial and due examination, or from 
the word of a brother-Orangeman ; or until I shall be authorized 
so to do by the proper authorities of the Orange Institution. * 
That I will not write it, indite it, cut, earve, stain, stamp, or en- 
preve it, or cause it to be done, lest any part thereof might be 

nown. And, lastly, I do swear, that I have not, to my knowledge 
or belief, been proposed and rejected in, or expelled from any 
other Orange Society. So help me God, and keep me stedfast in 
this my Orangeman’s obligation. 


‘ Obligation of a Purpleman. 


‘ I do solemnly and voluntarily swear, that I will keep the signs, 
words, and tokens of a Purpleman from an Orangeman, as well as 
from the ignorant, unless authorised to communicate them by the 
proper authorities of the Orange Institution,* And that I will 
not make, nor assist at, or sanction the making of any member in 
any other order purporting to be part of the Orange system, than 
the Orange and Purple, which are the original orders of the 
Orange Institution. So help me God, and keep me stedfast in this 
my Purpleman’s obligation.’ 

Here we see, then, that these Societies constitute themselves 

rotectors of the Protestant faith and Protestant constitution ; and 
in that character, it is truly observed, they have formed them- 
selves into'an army of observation to watch over and control 
both the legislative and the executive powers. These Orangemen, 
whose numbers are estimated at two hundred thousand, here bind 
themselves to celebrate the victory of William over James at the 
Boyne, on the first day of July in every year, which shall be his 
grand zra, for ever !—-to perform a specific and public act an- 
nually, and for ever, which has a direct tendency to produce dis- 
order, riot, and bloodshed ;— an act which the law of the land 
might at any moment make illegal, and which for the peace of 
society ought immediately to be so made. They also bind them- 
selves by a solemn oath to bear true allegiance to his Majesty, 
and the succession to the throne in his Majesty’s house, “ being 





‘ * The proper authorities, from whom liberty to make such 
disclosure must be obtained, is the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 
signified under their Great Seal.’ 
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Protestant,” thus limiting and qualifying their allegiance, and 
making it conditional. This oath is an attack, not so much on 
the King’s authority, as on the legislative supremacy. 

‘ My Lord, if this be the nature of the oath, there can remain 
no doubt that all the epithets I have applied to it belong to it, and 
that it is unconstitutional, illegal, and‘seditious — for what does 
such an oath as this amount to ? — First, it is a diminution of the 
unqualified allegiance which all good subjects owe to the monarch. 
It is more — it is an oath binding to a withdrawing of allegiance 
from the sovereign, under certain circumstances — on an event, 
which, as a sincere Protestant, I hope, and as a rational man, I 
am confident, will never take place, i.e. the King of these islands 
becoming a Catholic — but which, if by an alteration of the law, 
or even without any alteration, it did take place, the sovereign 
would still be entitled to allegiance. It is, in the next place, an 
oath, by which, in substance, the swearer pledges himself to do 
every thing in his power to preserve the law and Protestant esta- 
blishment in its present state ; to resist Popish innovation ; to pre- 
serve Protestant ascendency ; to prevent the sovereign from be- 
coming a Catholic, or a Catholic i succeeding to the throne. 
Such an oath, my Lord, must be unconstitutional, because it is a 

rinciple of our constitution, that the legislature shall have un- 
controlled and uncontrollable authority to enact or repeal —to 
abrogate or to alter any law on any subject, civil or religious. It 
is the principle of our constitution, that even as to the regulation 
of the descent of the crown itself, the legislature shall have full 
power — a power exercised in the very instance of theif favourite 
William being placed on the British throne! That oath, there- 
fore, must be unconstitutional, which has a tendency directly or 
indirectly to impede the legislature in the most full and free exer- 
cise of their legislative function; but such a tendency any oath 
has, which binds the swearer to prevent, as far as in the swearer 
lies, the repealing of any law! — The oath is dlegal, because all 
voluntary oaths, when administered by men not magistrates, or 
for an illegal purpose, are so ; it is seditious, because all acts are 
so that have a “ direct or indirect tendency to overawe the mea- 
sures, or distract or disturb the course of the King’s government.” ’ 

The Orange Societies, too, have secret articles: their oath re- 
quires those who take it to do every thing prescribed by the rules 
of the Society, and to refrain from doing any thing prohibited by 
those rules; and it moreover binds them to a concealment of what- 
ever may be communicated when they take the oath. — Among 
the secret articles of the Grand Orange Lodge, published in 1800, 
we observe the fifth is that ‘‘ We are not to carry 4way money, 
goods, or any thing from any person whatever, except arms and 
ammunition, and those only from an enemy.” From an enemy! 
what enemy? Some foreign invader who menaces their shores ; or 
is it not rather the poor native Catholic? There is another secret 
article, the eighth, that “‘ An Orangeman is to keep his brother's 
secrets as his own, unless in case of murder, treason, and perjury 
— and that of his own free will.” 

Ray. May, 1828. H Is- 
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Is it possible, while such a system as this is at work, that the 
Catholic:peasantry should remain passive ;—that they should suffer 
‘every imaginable outrage without resistance, and, being smitten on 
the right cheek, turm the left also? The Catholics will have their 
Ribbon-men and Peep o’Day Boys; they will take vengeance, a 
dreadful and a bloody vengeance on their oppressors ; and, as lon 
as sworn Orange Lodges are tolerated and countenanced, they 
will have counter-societies, and associate for defence in the first 
instance and revenge in the second. This is the nature of man. 
As well may we expect to see the Negro change his colour and 
the leopard his skin, as to see Ireland tranquil and prosperous till 
the last line of the Catholic code is obliterated, and the last of the 
Orange Lodges utterly destroyed. 


Art. 15. Observations on the State, Character, and Advancement 
of the Established Church in Ireland: including Considerations 
on the constitutional Fidelity of Lay Members, and occasional 
Notices of an important Question now at Issue. 8vo. pp. 82. 
Dublin, Milliken. . 

We doubt not that these observations emanate from some pious 
pastor, who devotes the whole energies of his mind and body to 
the temporal as well as eternal welfare of his flock. In describing 
the duties of the pastoral office, visitation of the sick, education 
for the young and the ignorant, solace to the afflicted, and bounty 
to the poor, it is very clear that he shrinks not from the perform- 
ance of them: but we cannot help suspecting that, from his own 
exemplary conduct perhaps, he is apt to think much too highly of 
others. Had the Protestant clergy of Ireland, with their enormous 
revenues, performed their ecclesiastical functions with half of the 
zeal and constancy for which credit is given to them, they would 
not have to witness those numerous conversions to the Catholic 
faith which, we have understood, are daily increasing. 

The author of these pages is a strenuous supporter of the Pro- 
testant establishment and Protestant ascendency: but we venture 
to say that he never took the Orangeman’s oath; and that, de- 
fended with the panoply of truth, he would use no arms but those 
of mild persuasive reasoning. He is, however, deeply imbued 
with the esprit de corps; and he must not expect our concur- 
rence when, speaking of the episcopal revenues, he says that 
‘ there is no property in the country, whether in public or private 
hands, which possesses similar claims to the protection of the laws, 
and to an inviolable security ; the episcopal dignity being generally 
the reward of virtues of the first class, of distinguished piety, 
profound learning, and constitutional principles!’ P. 48. Again, 
p. 67.; the land-owner is exhorted that ‘ the view in which he is 

ound to regard those who move within the sphere of his influence 
comprehends, amongst its most prominent features, the obligation 
of a decided preference in the concerns and contingencies of pro- 
perty to the members of the established church, &c.’ It appears, 
then, that the reverend author of these pages, with all his desire 
to promote unanimity and peace, is a very vigilant guardian of the 
revenues of his church ; forgetful, perhaps, that the incredible and 
enormous amount ‘of those very revenues forms a most natural 
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and reasonable ground for jealousy and dissatisfaction. He is an 
enemy to the Catholic claims, and says that it is cruel to excite in 
one party expectations impossible to be fulfilled; and that it is 
hostile to the constitution to engage in the repeal of restrictions 
necessary for its preservation, and in its children an offence par- 
taking of the sacrilege of Korah and the defection of Jeroboam. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.16. The Republic of the Ants; a Poem: illustrated with 
Notes, developing the various Modes of Life of that singular 
little Insect. By the Author of the Monarchy of the Bees. 12mo. 
pp- 104. 2s.6d. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 18292. 

It might seem harsh to say that this little and well-meant effusion 
is destitute of the spirit of poetry; yet it manifests such a defect 
of vigor in the powers of invention and execution, that we can- 
not venture to assign to it any very prominent station on the hill of 
Parnassus. As the author himself slightly alludes to the apparent 
incongruity of the title with the gueens and sovereigns who figure 
in his theme, we may remark that the mere general term of society, 
or government, would have obviated the political solecism. The 
whole machinery of the piece consists in the supposed convocation 
of an assembly of some of the species of Ants, in which the 
speakers expound the modes of proceeding in their respective 
tribes: —some scattered statements of Huber, &c. which form 
the notes, being put into verse, and distributed into five sections. 

We quote, as no unfavorable specimens of the author’s manner, 
a part of his description of the encounters of the Sanguine Ants, 
and of the desolate scene of the once bustling Carthage : 


‘ The Sanguine hosts now reinforced once more, 

Upon the Negro troops their forces pour ; 
On every point they make the dread attack, 
In hopes thereby the city soon to sack. 
The bold besieged a firm resistance make, 
But overpowered, themselves to flight betake, 
Seize on their young, and in confusion fly, 
And on their speed alone for life rely. 
In close pursuit the Sanguine army flies, 
To make the infant progeny their prize ; 
Some through the victor’s ranks now fight their way 
To save their young, or boldly fall a prey ; 
But now the Sanguines enter swift the gate, 
And seize the treasures yet within the state; 
Whole bands of troops with pillage laden speed 
Their way, while other porters swift succeed ; 
But night comes on, the victors still remain 
Till purple morn illume the skies again. — 

‘ A Termité, from Afric’s distant land, 
Next to address the assembly takes his stand : 
‘* Where Carthage stood, an empire once renown’d, 
There our unnumbered palaces abound, 
Her proudest spires long mouldered to decay, 
At time’s stern feet, now all in ruins lay, 
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Where busy nations, once like waters strong, 

Press’d thro’ the streets, as billows rush along ; 

Where cities swarmed with men, as hives with bees, 
And the vast din was as the roar of seas, 

As a night vision, or a noontide ray, 

Or airy phantom, all has pass’d away. 

Now deepest silence o’er the wide waste reigns, 

Nor human voice is heard, nor footsteps cross the plains ; 
The tow’ring pyramids all lonely stand, 

The mournful spectres of the naked land, 

And seem in solemn silence to deride 

Themselves, the monuments of human pride, 

The dust of those, perhaps, that rear’d them high 

By whirlwinds heap’d around their basements lie. 

No chronicler remains to tell the tale, 

Now time hath o’er their history spread his veil. 

The dust of men and cities but remains, 

Save these lone trophies of their mighty pains ; 

Such once was Carthage, Egypt, Babylon, 

Empires that but exist in name, now gone, 

Reduced to earth, the race of mortals sleep, 

Their cities and themselves make one promiscuous heap, 
Our palaces alone their domes display, 
And rear their heads above the ruins grey.” 

The proportion of flat and prosaic lines in a performance of 
such very limited extent is somewhat unreasonable; and the pe- 
riods, without any cogent necessity, are sometimes so unduly 
protracted, that a puny pismire harangues through a couple of 
pages without taking breath. Such verses as the following are at 
variance with the ordinary rules of grammar : 

‘ The sun, that ushered in their bridal day, 
Beheld them on the lake all lifeless Jay.’ — 

‘ Be bold, be valiant, make the silent grave 
Your choice, rather than yield to be a slave.’ 

The sense and the syntax both required the author to write 

slaves. 
‘ A veteran Amazon, yet other deeds 
That to their race relates, thus wise proceeds.’ — 
‘ But each before the phantom’s gained expire.’ — 
‘ The fluid juice their craving needs allay.’ — 
‘ Whose feats perhaps the half remains untold.’ 

Moreover, we cannot connive at such rhymes as brow and forego, 
burn and concern, greet and relate, war and withdraw; nor at such 
accentuation as, compeers, apértures, Gmours, Gdvanced, hardss, &c. 

The marvellous conduct and exploits of ants are not undeserving 
of the purest and most exalted strains. 


Art.17. The Enchanted Flute, with other Poems; and: Fables 
from La Fontaine. By EK. P. Wolferstan. 8vo. pp. 440. 


Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 
This 
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This modest volume deserves more notice than it will in all pro- 
bability attract; for it is written in that easy and polished style 
which half a century ago was in high favor with the public, but 
which of late years has yielded to rougher measures. In the 
present instance, the smoothness and melody of Mrs. Wolferstan’s 
versification are well suited to her subjects, which are all of a 
light and gay though generally of an instructive nature. Her 
original poems are very pleasing, but do not in our opinion equal 
her translations from Fontaine, ‘which are highly spirited. We 
select, as a chance specimen, ‘ The Crow and the Fox.’ 


‘ A certain Crow, in judgment weak, 
As Crows may be, 
Sat once, some cheese within his beak, 
Perch’d on a tree. 
Signior Reynardo from below 
The treasure saw, 
And simp’ring much, and bowing low, 
Address’d Sir Caw, 
“« By all that’s lovely, on my word, 
You are a Phenix of a bird! 
What are the Peacock’s vaunted hues ? 
Mere shreds and patches, greens and blues ! 
Not to be mention’d in a day ° 
With the rich sables you display. 
And then your form! where shall we find 
Such symmetry and grace combin’d ? 
QO! if your voice as much excel, 
No Nightingale can sing so well. 
The Crow, his feelings in a flutter, 
Prepar’d the charming sounds to utter, 
For ‘‘ O! how pleasing ’tis to please !”’ 
The old song says, so dropp'd his cheese. 
‘¢ My wortlry friend,” Reynardo cries, 
Experience only, renders wise. 
Your cheese is lost, but you ’re a winner ; 
My lesson’s fairly worth a dinner : 
Who to the flatt’rer deigns to stoop, 
Begins a fool, and ends a dupe.”’’ 


» Art.18. The Fudge Family in England. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Miller. 1823. 

Fudge, indeed! This is all fudge, but not of the real Fudge 
family, (though apparently of the sister-island,) nor more like to 
them than Hyperion to a satyr. We have rarely met with such 
miserable stuff printed as poetry, though intended to be of the 
familiar kind, continued through so many pages: yet the notes 
shew that the writer is a man “of education, and has some ac- 
quaintance with the Roman poets. Before he again attempts to 
write verses, let him first re-peruse the Epistle to the Pisos, 


“ Et versate dit quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 
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Each letter has a slip of paper inserted at the commencement, 
indicating errata to it, but not correcting a tythe of the errors in 
it: for the printer does not seem to have deemed it worth his 
while to execute his duty with any accuracy ; and the preface, in 
particular, is nearly unintelligible from bad punctuation. 

We recommend the following lines to the reader’s patronage, 
and to the writer’s re-consideration : 


‘ Like to a nag, with but one shuffling gait, 
Should he presume, to start for the king’s plate ; 
Try at Newmarket, ere to win a race, 
Wanting in mettle, bone, in speed, and pace ; 
His fate would be, to toe, to trip, and stumble, 
And in the course, with broken neck, to tumble ! 
Such fate awaits him, who'd oft change his style, 
And force his Peg’sus, beyond its speed one mile ; 
And mine’s as lean, as jolter e’er bestrode, 
A jade too dull for race, or chace, or road ; 
Warn’d by the likeness, I own, I’d just as soon 
Follow the glimpses, of the changing moon ; 
As others follow, through the varying climes, 
Of biting north, or yet of warmer rhimes ; 
I tried it once, and what with jolts, and spattering, 
And from my friends got such a tearing, tattering ; 
My bones so ached, and weary got, and crazy, 
That I resolved, henceforth, to ride him easy, (azsy,) 
On some straight, level, pleasant kind of way, 
Where rests were frequent, and scenes were fresh and gay ; 
No heights to climb, or cataracts to pass, 
Defiles, or gullies, mountain, or morass,’ &c. &c. 


So, it seems, the author has tried once and again :—let him 
beware of the third time. It is as difficult to win the bays at 
Olympus as the plate at Newmarket ; and if his friends have al- 
ready given him a tearzng and tattertng, what can he hereafter ex- 


_ pect from his enemies, if he makes his readers such by repeating 


his intrusion on them under false names and false pretences ? 


Art. 19. Gonsalvo; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. 8vo. 2s. Hunter. 
1822. 


Art. 20. King Edward and Queen Marguerite. A Tragic Poem. 
8vo. Printed at Royston. 1822. 

We class these two productions together, in order to throw 
away on them the least portion of our own time and that of our rea- 
ders. It is enough to say that the author of Gonsalvo has not the 
slightest idea of blank verse, though some unaccountable fancy 
has induced him to distribute his drama into long and short lines, 
so as to offend at once both the ear and the eye. He is a sort of 
poetical anti-Procrustes ; for, instead of making his lines all of the 
same length, he seems determined that each shall have a different 
measure. Such being the nature of his versification, we leave the 
reader to judge of his other merits. — The drama intitled King 

Edward 
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Edward and Queen Marguerite is a crude and we apprehend a 
juvenile composition ; not without marks of ability, although it 
exhibits a plentiful want of judgment and good taste. Of the two 
tragedians, the first appears to be: insusceptible of amendment : 
but the last may perhaps, with care and attention, succeed in ac- 
complishing something respectable. 


Art. 21. The Psalms; or, Sacred Odes of the Royal Psalmist 
David, and others, the Prophets of Jehovah; in Metre. By 
William Coldwell. 12mo. pp.125. 6s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 

However laudable may have been. the motives which induced 
the author of this new version of the royal psalmist to give his. 
labors to the world, our duty to the public will not permit us to 
countenance such a strange and unprecedented innovation on the. 
usual rules of grammar and common sense. Dissatisfied, it seems, 
with the prosaic garb in which the Hebrew original had hitherto 
appeared, — as also, we presume, with the different poetical ver- 
sions, which he does not notice, — Mr. C.’s avowed object was to: 
supply the desideratum of a spirited and poetical translation of the 
Jewish writings; a design in which, we are compelled to say, he 
has by no means succeeded. His own account of a former at- 
tempt which he made will very well apply to the present : 

‘ Many years ago, I made the attempt myself, but this effort, 
although closely pursued. and long continued, was completely abor- 
tive. My attempt was to translate the Psalms into English verse, 
terminating with rhyme. After completing a large portion of the 
Psalms, agreeable to my original plan, 1 proceeded to revise and cor- 
rect them for the press; but every revision on comparison with the. 
original degraded in my eyes my productions more and more; un- 
til jaded I burnt one, another and another ; a mere fragment alone 
remaining of all my labors; and these merely to remind me of the 
abortion of my toils. Thus, after years of labor, I relinquished the 
whole design. One of the Psalms which escaped the flames was. 
the third.’ 

We are sorry that it did, and that Mr.C. ever thought of re- 
suming his labors on the present plan. He ought to be aware 
that a perfectly faithful translation may.be given, without exposing 
the vernacular tongue to ridicule and converting it into absurdity, 


Art. 22. Fables and Moral Poems. By William Coldwell. 12mo.. 
2 Vols. in One. 6s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. | 

We have little to say respecting these volumes, in addition to- 
our remarks on the preceding publication. They are of the same 
family, and have the same cast of sentiment and language, as far as 
a want of genius in the poet is concerned. Neither the imagery 
nor the allegory makes the smallest approaches to poetry or mean- 
ing. They may perhaps be best described by negatives, not pos- 
sessing any quality that can give them the least title to excellence 


and use, and manifesting neither sense nor taste, nor grammar nor 
poetry. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 23. Hortus Anglicus ; or, the Modern English Garden: con- 
taining a Familiar Description of all the Plants which are cul- 
tivated in the Climate of Great Britain, either for Use or 
Ornament, and of a Selection from the established Favourites 
of the Stove and Greenhouse; arranged according to the System 
of Linnzus; with Remarks on the Properties of the more 
valuable Species. By the Author of ‘“ The British Botanist.” 
'2Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1822. 

In our Number for December, 1821, we were induced to give a 
favorable report of a publication intitled The British Botanist ; 
and the same author now solicits our attention to a more extended 
compilation, of which the main object seems to be to intruduce 
the student of mere indigenous botany to some degree of famili- 
arity with the more ordinary contents of the parterre, stove, and 
conservatory. In pursuance of this design, he has culled, and 
coe at the head of each class, the essential generic characters 

om the last edition of Linné’s Species Plantarum, edited by 
Willdenow, with occasional emendations and additions from the 
Hortus Kewensis, and the writings of Sir James Edward Smith. 
To this synoptical view of the selected genera, succeed the ac- 
cented title of each, its real or fancied derivation, the natural 
order to which it appertains, and the numerical amount of its 
known species. These are followed by the accented titles of the 
species exemplified, with their essential and more lengthened de- 
scriptions, taken from such works as the Botanical Magazine, 
Sowerby’s English Botany, Martyn’s Miller’s Dictionary, Rees's 
Cyclopedia, &c., and generally reduced to.a compendious and 
popular form ; the author having studiously avoided all display of 
scientific discussion and technical phraseology. To the descrip- 
tions are subjoined, on the authority of the Kew Catalogue, the 
date of inflorescence, the native country of the plant, and the 
period of its introduction into this island ; besides, occasionally, a 
few economical remarks relative to one or more of the species 
particularized. 

From this sketch of the general plan of the publication, it will 
be readily conceived that it is intended rather as a work of refer- 
ence than for continuous perusal. It might, perhaps, have been 
rendered more congenial with the import of the title-page, and at 
the same time a more useful practical guide, by cancelling the ac- 
counts of some of the less uncommon indigenous plants, and thus 
making room for notices of the modes of cultivation of others. 
The etymologies of the generic terms are sometimes ludicrously 
strained: yet even the attempt to ascertain the most obscure of 
them is laudable; and the notation of the prosodial quantity of 
the names, which is too often overlooked in elementary treatises, 
may be acceptable to more than the uninitiated in the paths of 
Flora. On the whole, the author’s exertions and diligence may be 
of acceptable service to all who are partial to the interesting re- 
ereation of useful or ornamental gardening. 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 24. Valperga; or, the Life and Adventures of Castruccio, 

Prince of Lucca. By the Authorfof ‘‘ Frankenstein.” 12mo. 

3 Vols. Boards. hittakers. 3. 

Although Valperga is a much more tolerable production than 
‘¢‘ Frankenstein,” yet we cannot pronounce it to be absolutely 
pleasing. It is. clearly written, and the characters are not ill-de- 
veloped : but the subject is not well-chosen, and the tale is tedious. 
The real Castruccio was little fitted to be converted into the 


‘hero of a novel, and the present writer has not been able to give 


any additional interest to his character. He is represented as one 
whose earlier and purer feelings are all destroyed by his lust of 
ower, which absorbs every other passion ; so that he becomes a 
cold, bloody, implacable tyrant, without pretensions to a single 
virtue, and without the redeeming feature of one splendid vice. 
Even his ambition is ignoble.— Something, indeed, must be granted 
to historical fidelity, and it-may be said that his vices were those 
of his age: but why should such times and such characters be 
selected by the novelist ? ; 

Euthanasia, the heroine, is on the whole finely drawn ; and the 
decline of her affection for Castruccio, as time more fully reveals 
his errors. and crimes, is skilfully described. The story. of Bea- 
trice, also, an enthusiastic girl, who believes herself to be divinel 
inspired, possesses considerable interest. Having sacrificed her 
honor to Castryccio, she becomes a Paterin, or beliéver in the evil 
principle, a heresy not uncommon at that period in Italy. In the 
delineation of her character, we find some traces of the wild ima- 
gination which figured in ‘“‘ The modern Prometheus.” 

The historical allusions in this novel are managed with spirit and 
accuracy ; and, had the writer selected a hero for whom we could 
have felt any other sentiment than that of mingled contempt and 
abhorrence, we should have read her work with very considerable 
pleasure. 


Art. 25. A New-England Tale. From the Second American 


Edition. Revised and corrected by the Author. 12mo. 6s. 
Boards. Miller. 1822. 


This little tale is on the whole a favorable specimen of Ameri- 
can talent and feeling. -Some objections have been made in Ame- 


‘rica to its religious character, but we do not see any good grounds 


for such imputations. Every character in the tale, indeed, seems 
to possess distinct notions on religious subjects: but the author 
has granted a wise toleration to all of them, except a bigoted Cal- 
vinist. — The hero is what is usually called a wet Quaker ; and 
the heroine, who is originally, if we mistake not, somewhat of a 
Methodist, ends by assuming the close cap and sober-colored gown 
of a Friend. Whatever may be thought of admitting such a di- 
versity of faith into the narrative, the practical religion which it 
contains cannot be censured by any reader.— We have remarked a 
few Americanisms in these pages, but they are generally put into 


the mouths of the inferior charactefs, and cannot therefore be 
justly made objects of criticism. 
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Art. 26. The Pleasures of Friendship: a Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

Boards.. Whittakers.. 1823, : , 

The language of this fair writer is rather prolix, inflated, and 

incorrect: yet she certainly introduces many moral reflections, 
which may be useful to those who can find interest in the tale. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 27. The Life of William Penn, abridged, and adapted to 
the Use of Young Persons. By Mary Hughes (late Robson). 
12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Darton. 1822. 

This is a very agreeable little abridgment, which we can re- 
commend with confidence to the perusal of our younger readers. 
Few pieces ot biography furnish a better lesson than the life of 
William Penn; who, whatever may be the opinion entertained 
respecting his peculiar religious views, is a noble example of 
firmness of principle, benevolence of feeling, and inflexibility of 
purpose. Perhaps, on the whole, the most questionable part of 
his conduct was his determined and uncompromising opposition 
to his father’s wishes and views: but even this error, if it be one, 
arose from his powerful sense of what he imagined to be higher 
duties. 

In addition to the excellent moral influence which the biography 
of this extraordinary man is calculated to exert, it is both useful 
and amusing from the light which it occasionally throws on a 
very interesting and eventful period of our history. Nothing 
reflects greater credit on the memory of Penn, than the kindness 
and forbearance which he displayed towards the Indians, who 
had been shamefully oppressed and aggrieved by the former 
settlers ; and it was he who may be said to have set the first ex- 
ample of that wise and humane line of policy, which led a few years 
since to the abolition of the infamous traffic in slaves. Mrs. Hughes 
has selected some curious details relative to the state of the 
Indians on his settlement in America; and she has likewise given 
the whole of his invaluable and affecting letter to his wife and 
children, on his departure for the New World. The exhortations 
contained in this paper cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of the juvenile reader. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 28. Hints to Mothers, on the Cultivation of the Minds of 
their Children, in the Spirit of Pestalozzi’s Method. By a 
Foreigner, Three Years resident at Yverdun. 8vo. Is. 
Longman and Co. 1823. : 
As the infant draws its first and most delicious nutriment from 

the breast of its mother, so from her likewise does it receive the 

first of its moral and intellectual impressions ; and in return, — for 
nature is all beneficent. and just, — it is for the mother that the 
first blossoms of the child’s affections are expanded, and. round 
her heart its earliest tendrils are intwined. The maternal influence 
in the first years of life is supreme; and so much does the charac- 
ter of the future man depend on the impressions of good or evil, 
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virtue or vice, restraint or violence, which is indelibly stamped on 
the child by the example rather than by any barren precepts of 
the mother, that her responsibility may be likewise termed su- 
preme, being commensurate with her influence. 

On a former occasion, we detailed at considerable length the 
system of practical education which is adopted by M. Fellenberg at 
Hofwyl, and by M. Pestalozziat Yverdun. (M. R. vol. xcix. p. 451. 
et seq.) ‘The Hints here given,,‘ in the spirit’ of Pestalozzi’s me- 
thod, are intended for the earliest period of infancy ; and the pre- 
sent pamphlet is the first number of a work which is announced to 
be continued. The Hints are very good, as far as they go: but, 
if the author’s real object is to diffuse his principles of instruction 
widely, he must do this more cheaply ; and perhaps it would be 
better if he would select some periodical miscellany as the vehicle 
of his future communications. 


Art.29. Lives of learned and eminent Men. Taken from au- 
thentic Sources, and adapted to the Use of Children of Four 
Years old and upwards. Small 12mo. 2 Vols. 3s. Half-bound. 
Baldwin and Co. 1823. : 

We have so frequently lamented the present inundation of baby 
novels, containing descriptions of such good boys and girls as 
never existed, with such treats and rewards as few parents could 
furnish, that we cannot but approve this writer's plan of amusing 
biography. We think, too, on the whole, that the attempt is 
well executed: but, in the Life of Tasso, his patron Duke Al- 
phonso is represented as all kindness and forbearance towards the 
unfortunate poet ; and some proper names are incorrectly spelt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. Outlines of Character: consisting of the Great Cha- 
racter ; the English Character ; Characteristic Classes in rela- 
tion to Happiness; the Gentleman; External Indications of 
Character ; Craniology; the Poet; the Orator ; Literary Cha- 
racters; the Periodical Critic; the Man of Genius. By a 
Member of the Philomathic Institution. 8vo. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 

In this volume we are presented with a series of amusing super- 
ficial essays, in which the meagreness of the thoughts is amply 
compensated by the exuberance of the language. The author 
seems to combine a happy mode of dwelling for ever on the same 
nothings, with a magisterial air and an assumption of classi- 
fication. We consider the best essay to be that which treats on 
the Character of the Orator, and the worst that which relates to 
the External Indications of Character. In his discusion of Cranio- 
logy, the writer speaks with great familiarity of writers on the 
philosophy of the mind, but betrays a lamentable ignorance of 
what has been written on that subject. The subsequent remarks 
in the essay on Oratory are not new, but the matter deserves 
more attention than is generally paid to it. 

‘ Independent of the general powers of the mind, which are 
called into exercise in public speaking, there are certain habits 
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necessary to the easy, as well as skilful practice of the art. They 
are, perhaps, more of a mechanical than an intellectual nature. 
They consist in accustoming the mind, on all occasions, to ar- 
range its thoughts with regularity and order, —to aim at expressing 
them, even upon the most ordimary subjects, with clearness and 
force; and to avoid a hasty and careless method of speaking, even 
upon unimportant occasions. There is another useful habit. 
Every active mind, when not employed in receiving or commu- 
nicating ideas, is engaged in some thought or speculation. Instead 
of permitting those thoughts to wander at their own pleasure, or | 
at the impulse of fugitive and fantastic associations, let them be 
reduced to order and subjection. A subject may be investigated, 
and a series of arguments fashioned and arranged, as well in 
accidental solitude, as when we purposely summon our thoughts 
to a laborious preparation. Besides these habits, it is of course 
essential to acquire the most perfect self-possession and confidence 
— a mental courage and equanimity, which, by some, can only 
be attained by careful habit and long experience. Too much 
ought not to be attempted at first. If we commence with an 
effort beyond our powers, and consequently fail, we are dis- 
heartened in our future progress. It is the case in every under- 
taking. If we attempt to wield weapons beyond our strength, 
we become feeble by the disproportionate exertion, and unable 
to use even the powers we really possess.’ 

We do not extract this passage as a fair specimen of the work, 
for this is plain and tolerably simple: but the general style of 
the composition is far different; and the author might be justly 
offended with us if we did not declare that his composition in 

eneral is of a much more poetic cast, more elevated, and spangled 
with all the flowers of rhetoric. We are happy, too, to see the 
existence of a Philomathic Institution announced; for we are 
fond of old names, and it is so long since we met with the word 
Philomath, that we almost feared it had expired with an old and 
valued friend, Mr. Partridge. 

In the essay on the Periodical Critic, we may be deemed too 
decidedly interested to give a fair opinion: but we really do not 
regard the attack as worthy of resistance. Among the objec- 
tions to periodical criticism, the author states the necessity of 
bringing out at the appointed time the usual portion of matter, 
even ‘ if the tribe of authors should have been more idle or more 
cautious than customary, and have failed in supplying materials 
for dissection.’ ‘ Bless his five wits!” What can he know of 
the constant inundations of the press in England? He might as 
well talk of a Dutchman wanting water at Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, or any of his native Dams. 


Art.31. Tom and Charles, or the Grinders ; being the History 
of two Boys, educated in the Charity School at Sheffield : 
faithfully delineating Personages and Scenery peculiar to the 
Neighbourhood. By a Trustee of that Institution. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Boards. Printed at Sheffield. 1823. ) 
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The difference between virtue and vice, and their ultimate 
effects on their votaries, have so often been exhibited in the ac- 
counts of individuals, male and female, that such relations can 
have but little novelty in their character or object, farther than: 
as the circumstances vary. The nature of man, however, always 
the same in heart, but constantly renewed in fresh accessions to 
this world of beings, requires the frequent repetition of the same 
lessons and warnings ; and the narrative before us adds the merit 
of being principally founded on fact to that of an interesting 
detail : together with that of forming a laudable exhibition of the 


‘contrast between probity, ey at charity, and religion on one 


side, and profligacy, idleness, hardness of heart, and impiety on 
the other. A desirable and consoling reformation, however, though 
late, finally effects a complete change even in the abandoned 
Tom Crafty. 

Our readers will perhaps ask what is meant by ‘ the Grinders ;’ 
and the author, whom we half suspect to be his own biographer, 
under the name of Charles Lowly, being aware of the probability 
of such an inquiry, thus replies to it: 

‘¢ What are technically denominated wheels in Sheffield and the 
neighbourhood, are mills for grinding the iron and steel articles 
manufactured in the district called Hallamshire; to the limits of 
which the powers of the incorporated body of cutlers .extend. 
The building itself is generally the property of one person, but 
he lets off, to different grinders, what are denominated the troughs, 
or the parts in which each grinding-stone is fixed. One asian, 
however, has often several of these troughs for himself and ap- 
prentices. The grinders, therefore, are little independent mas- 
ters, working for any manufacturer with whom they can make a 
bargain. The buildings, particularly the old ones, are frequently 
irregular in their form, consisting of parts added at different 
times, and rude in their constructions. Often little more than 
the roof is visible, the rooms being sunk deep in the ground.’ 

A picturesque description follows, of the stream and: the 
valley on which these mills are situated. 


Art. 32. Sixteenth Report of the Directors of the African Institu- 
tion, read at the Annual General Meeting, 10th May, 1822. 
With an Account of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
and an Appendix. 8vo. pp.412. 7s. Hatchard. 
This Report contains a mass of valuable and interesting inform- 

ation on the present state of the slave-trade, the text bein 

supported by extracts from parliamentary documents and authentic 
communications. We are sorry to say that all the best accounts 
concur in stating the trade to have been prosecuted in 1821 with 

singular and increased activity. The following extracts from a 

report by Sir George Collier (lately our naval commander on the 

African coast) contain much matter in a very few words, and no 

doubt will suggest very serious reflections to our readers without 

the aid of any comments : 
‘ « Very early in 1821, so close to the British settlements as 
the Galinas, the schooner Carlotta was boarded by his Majesty’s 
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ship Myrmidon; the master and supercargo were then said to be 
on shore contracting for a cargo. : 

‘ « The vessel was under the colours of Spain; but she had no 
papers whatever ; and though there seemed no doubt that she, like 
very many others similarly circumstanced, was at one period of the 
year engaged in piratical cruizing, and in slaving, when it seemed 
to offer better prospects ; and it was acknowledged by part of the 
crew that the object of the vessel was slaving (but this was quali- 
fied by stating, that the slaves were to be embarked south of the 
line) ; yet not having any slaves on board, although the want of 
papers would seem to found a reasonable suspicion of her being 
@ pirate, it was not thought prudent to take her to Sierra Leone 
for adjudication. But as I considered it my duty to frustrate the 
evident intentions of the Carlotta, if possible, I took her in charge 
from Captain Leeke, and towed her to Cape Coast Castle, where, 
after receiving the depositions of the crew, I dismissed her. 
When no longer detained by me, she beat round Cape Palmas, 
back to the very spot where she was first met, confirming my 
original suspicion of her object. Her cargo being prepared, she 
embarked 260 slaves: and the very next day, in*a tornado off 
St. Ann’s, for want of timely precaution, upset; and, dreadful to 
relate, the whole of these wretched people confined in irons sunk 
with her. And I cannot help regretting that her master, (who was 
the whole time on board in disguise, though sworn by himself to 
be left on shore,) and two of her crew, contrived to reach Sierra 
Leone in a boat, where I found them —as humanity would in- 
duce, but as justice would forbid — lodged in the hospital, receiv- 
ing all the comforts British charity would bestow upon those of 
better deserts. 

¢ «“ In February, 1821, Captain Finlaison of the Morgiana, re- 
ported to me his having captured the Emilia, from Onim, in the 
Bight of Biafra, with 369 slaves, and that many other slave- 
vessels had been seen in the Bight. 

‘ « The Portuguese master of the Emilia affirmed, in my pre- 
sence, that he came from Malembo, south of the line, though it is 
proved that he left Onim only three days previously to his capture ; 
and the wounds from the hot iron, on the breasts of the men, and 
the bosoms of the women, marking the property, being still fresh, 
rave further evidence of his falsehood. 

¢ « Slave-masters generally keep two log-books; one for the 
purpose of navigation, and the other to produce in case of deten- 
tion by a British cruizer ; as was the case in the present instance. 

¢ « Within sight of a Danish fort, on the Gold Coast, a slaver 
was fearlessly shipping his cargo, when the governor of Christian- 
bourg secured the offender, and liberated the slaves. 

¢ «Jn the river Lagos, I had information, in the month of 
March, of there being three vessels slaving; yet, as I was aware 
notice of his Majesty’s ship being at Whydah would be imme- 
diately conveyed to Lagos, I knew my only chance of capturing any 
of them was by keeping the sea, and meeting them when their 
cargoes were on board. 
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¢ «Jn the river Bonny, in March, 1821, the Spanish schooner 
Anna Maria, of*170 tons, was captured by the boats of the Tartar 
and Thistle ; and though her slave-room was but two feet eleven 
inches high, she had no fewer than 450 slaves on board; and that 
it may be understood how daring the slave-traders are, this vessel 
ventured on the coast prohibited, at the time when it is considered 
best protected by his Majesty’s cruizers. 

. ¢ “Jn the river Bonny, also, at the same time, the Portuguese 
ship, the Donna Eugenia, was captured by the boats of the Tartar 
and Thistle, with about 90 slaves, having but just commenced her 
slaving ; and the information I had of French vessels having lately 
left the river, was confirmed. 

‘ « The Constantia, of between 70 and 80 tons, with nearly 250 
slaves, was captured by the boats of the Tartar and Thistle, nearly 
at the same time with those before mentioned ; and it may not be 
improper here to remark, that this vessel appeared, on her con- 
demnation, to belong to Colonel Xavier, the commandant of Prince's 
Island, and governor in the absence of Gomez.” ’ — 

‘ « France.— Vessels under her flag are occasionally to be 
found on all+parts of the coast: her colours being protection 
every where; but the principal resort of French slavers is in the 
river Bonny, where they are at most times in numbers; and where, 
as I was informed, they were establishing factors for the regular 
supply of their vessels. I had for some weeks on board the Tartar 
a remarkably intelligent man, acquainted with these parts, who in- 
formed me, that within the last twelve months he had seen_in the 
two rivers of Bonny and new Calabar nearly 100 sail of vessels 
for slaves, and that the greater proportion of these bore the white 
flag. 

Pe Spain. — Although by her treaty she has relinquished the 
trade, her subjects infest the coast of Africa still: in the period of 
the rains they become most active ; as then, to afford some pro- 
tection to the crews of his Majesty’s ships from the destructive 
consequences of the most unhealthful part of the season, these 
necessarily run to the Cape de Verds or Ascension. And I am 
quite satisfied, as suits the views of the masters of the Spanish 
slaving schooners, they at one time act as pirates against all ves- 
sels ; then under the flag of Artigas or South-American cruizers ; 
and then, when it shall better serve them, return to the practice of 
slaving: and a vessel under the South-American flag, professing 
herself a cruizer, may wait a cargo of slaves off the port where 
they may be collecting, without power on the part of a British of- 
ficer to prevent her doing so but at the risk of his ruin. 

‘ « Portugal. — The Portuguese will cling to the slave-trade 
as long as it shall be possible: the profits are so large as to in- 
duce all risks; and vessels of this nation range every part of the 
coast, whether north or south, enter every port and creek where a 
slave is to be purchased; and many small vessels under this flag 
are still employed in supplying the slave-factories of Prince’s 

-Island and St. Thomas. ' 
* « Nothing 
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‘ «¢ Nothing can more strongly mark the indifference the people 
who navigate the slave-vessels of Spain and Portugal shew to the 
miseries they inflict on the unfortunate Africans in their grasp, 
than the manner in which they crowd them on board their 
schooners. 

‘ “ In two small vessels, the one only 73 and the other about 
160 tons, captured nearly at the same time by the boats of the 
Tartar and Thistle, there were 700 slaves. The height of be- 
tween-decks of these vessels was less than three feet: the slaves 
were all fettered in pairs, jammed (for so only can I speak when I 
describe their situation) one within the feet of the other. Fever, 
dysentery, and all the train of horrible diseases common to the 
African climate, (increased by filth so foul, and stench so offensive, 
as not to be imagined,) had attacked many of them.”’ 

We have accidentally observed one entry in the list of subscri- 
bers. to the African Institution, which we have great pleasure in 
recording, for the honor of literature and of that member of its 
republic whose most liberal donation it announces: viz. ‘ Prince 
Hoare, Esq., the proceeds of the Memoirs of the late Granville 
Sharp, Esq., presented to the Institution by Mr. P. H.; which will 
amount to upwards of five hundred pounds.’ Could the spirit of 
the excellent deceased be acquainted with a proceeding so con- 
genial to all its own acts and feelings ‘‘ while in the flesh,” and 
so thoroughly appropriate in this instance, we are sure that it would 
be highly gratified ; and so must the mind of every living person 
who is possessed of humanity, conscientiousness, and right 
principles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kooyog may be all the world to himself, but what is he to all the 
world? Really he does not seem to take his opinions from the 
eneral feelings of the community, and we suspect that they will 
- as little inclined to borrow from him. At any rate, we cannot 
coincide with him, nor alter our deliberate judgment to make it 
agree with his crude and superficial argumentation. 





P. W. is very obliging. We will ‘consider the subject of his 
letter at more leisure, and “ speak to it” again, if requisite. 





R.T. “ struts and frets his hour” with much assumption of self- 
created dignity: but we shall not take the trouble even to hiss 


him. He will not appear again before the public, we are con- 
vinced. : 





We shall not overlook the work mentioned by Amicus. 





#.* The Aprenp1x to the hundredth volume of our New Se- 
ries is published with this Number, and contains numerous im- 


portant ForEIGN articles; with the General Title, Index, &c. for 
the volume. | 
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